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PREFACE 



, The Fourth Annual Confi§?^nce on the Teaching of the English 
Language Arts in Georgia is, history now, of 'course. I-hope those 
of you^who were 'Jure will receive this summary of the proceedings 
with pucisurc, wil-i spend a few* minutes or a few hours cliocking the 
account or that part in wliioh you are most interested, and wii be- 
gin planning to attend ^"to ^cntribjute to the 1976 Conference. I 
hope, tOv3,, that you will share your .copy bt the proceedings withi* 
your colleagues and encourage theni to come to tTie 1976 Cotiferencfe. 

As we plan for our next conferente, we need to continue to seek 
ways of .involving English Language Arts teachers of all levels, . 
K through lU, and of bringing in supervisors, administrator? , and 
community and state leaders,. Local, state, and national p^ressures 
make -it increasingly imperative tKat ail tho^e who are dedicated to 
a viable educational program 'plan and study §nd work together. We 
cannot afford to waste .our reaouizGPS by pursuing our separate ways 
or ^>y failing to give and receive the strengtji of a cooperative, 
^tl'orjt. 

J look forwcjrd to secinp, cucr. of^yoj at our Fifth Annuu^ vVpn- . 
f^rencc. 

• * * ' 

Emily B. Greggry ^ 

• Coordinating Chairman 
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You're very kind to invite me to Speak, '.but you shbuld know better — 
writers go oh foreyer, dc?l\^t know when to. stop, are ""in love with the 
sounds of ttjeir own woi»ds^%Lf I'»ni not thi'ougU by .noon ori^ Tuesday, some-** 
body signal me.'* ^^ r, - • . * * • ^ > ^ 

' l-tVs wonderful to be in a part bf the country that has bred such 
.an exultation of fine wi^ijr^rs: Carson McCullers, Flannery Q'Connor, ' 
Harry Crews and Barry Hannah 'and John Yount and 3oy Williams,, and William 
Faulkner, Thomas ^Wpl;fe , Reynolds Vrice , Lou^s ^Ru&in Eudora Welty — to 
mention a 'few. Inithe south we have 4^ep roots, cind are perhaps more ^ 
capable o^ preserving , folkways .and culture '^nd value systems" because 
we're involved with the past^. X*am proud and encouraged to be, a southern 
writer-: .The American south has produced jFkiq: more than its just pro- 
portion of good writeif3, as can be s^en from, the above list — as has the" 
Jewish community in Amerijqa. Critics, attribute these phenomena vai^-iously 
to a history of failure, ^^loseness to one's g'ersonal and familiar 
history, cultural pr geographic isolation, or a closeness to the. land and 
1:he natural rhythms of the eaH;hv ' Here, perhaps more than anywhere else, 
I find an ur"!^ency to perpetuate to cljildren this t'ich literary heritage. 

My^»speeches terid 'i^^or^ and more to be like Frost's "Road Not Taken"-- 
they end up in inci^^edibl^ places I never meant them to he — and 1, lik^ 
Frost, frequently feel. I* should backtrack to the last forkj, and take , the 
other road, and then I ^never do. ^' . < ' \ ^' 

Last spring, I was. traveling* a lot, making a lot of talks about my" , 
.books, about Dell's excellent young adult paperback series about why I 
write, about my efforts' to get my stu4ents *to reafl--6ne night I»was at hom 
with my family, and my '|iUsband asked ,ifie if I'd gotten my' latest talk gqing 
I/replied to -the effect that I had sort of done the skeleton for it/ Our 
^-year-old, 'Cochran, looked up from his plate. with huge eyes ^nd said, 
"Ooh! You^re gonna^ .tay< abou^ skeliitigtons?" . His response seemed so 
enthusiastic that I was sorry to have to tell him no, that I'd me^nt some- 
thing else. He went back to his supper with a resigned sigh, "Too bad," 
he said, "I think it'd t>e -neat if you talked about skellingtons.'' The' 
more I thought about i^, the more 1 began to opine that 'it might, not be a 
bad idea.* I'd been needing n'^w material'. , 

Further, I confess to *a certain perversity in my nature: whenever* 
someone asks me to make a formal address 5 pow > know very well, having * 
been to a few conventions E^self,^that all that's wanted really is enterp ' 
tainment, nothing that needs to be digested 'on top of banquet food and ' 
airline martinis and the .welter of information. Yet my mind flashes up 
cards that say. The' History of Literary Criticism, or The Tj?agic State of 
Reading Amo.ng tl^e Youn^ an his Day and Age: you know, heavy stuff. More 
frequently, I am asked speak on Why I Write, which would seem to be a 



decent quest ioii, requii^ing serious con^ 



ideration. But that 'question is 



so unanswerable, albeit coitrpletely reasonable, that all I can muster are ^ 
smart-aleck answers, like I write because it^s less fattening than eating, 
or I write because I've found it so much easier than stone-carving. Or I 
write because 4.'f I don't tell such mohstrous lies. But perversity 'is 
Jjtslpwn challenge: \ could I write about skeletot^? ' 

A third reason I thought skellitigtons sounded gbpd is that I haye an 
absolute 'horror of repetition, tlxat is, of repeating myself. One y^ar I ^ ^. ' 
found myself in the situation of having Jto handle three sections of , 
American Literature — linearly had a nervous breakdown trying not to say the 
same thing to all three sections. I was* alway^ sure the^e'd be some girl 
who .for some al?^olutely unfathomable reason was enrolled in two, of the 
sectibns, or maybe even all three, and was sitting there silently damning 
m6 for saying the same thing I'd said aji hour ago. How I efivy these people 
wh© can go on tour, 31 places in as many days, and give the^ same prepared 
speech over and over, day after 'day. But somewhere out thei^e today I 
know "(paranoids always 3<aiow) is someone who's, heard every speech I'-ve 
ever given and is just waiting for me to say something I said once in 1962 
at an NDEA institute or to slip and use a p^hra^e I used ^t the Fort Defiance 
High School graduation in 1969. What thi? means., of course, is that I long 
ago used up all the wise things I -know, and all 'the funny stories, and am 
by now reduced to precisely the sort of stuff you're being kind enough *to 
listen to. It's a pity you'll never know how truly brilliant I am. I • 
don't deserve it. You don't deserve it. BUt perhaps you will now understand 
better why I was fin^illy wiH|j|fc to consider skeletons as a possible topic. 

Being Df a metaphoi^ic tu^r of mind, I began worrying a bone. The 
first thing I thought of was, why shoiild my little boy, at the age of four, ^ 
b^ so fascinated with sk611ingtons? I w^s, my entire childhood, still 
am, I guess. It must have something to do with archetypes: -skeletons 
must trigger in us reactions of some sort to the aura and awe connected ^ 
with mortality,' and as far as I can tell it's an ufttaught reaction. Now — — 
I dan\t for an instant believe that Cochran really unjlerstands what a ^ 
skeleton is, but along with monsters^^ ghosts, a thing of the imagination 
called a Slitheradee, alligators, and, dinosaurs , it calls up^in hini even, 
this early a deliciously creepy reaction. 

My thesis is vthat .there is a bocly of information, including skeletons, ^ 
that all children, invariably, find fascinating. * Probably we all do, though, 
for various reasons we eventually find it more comfortable to deny cer~ > 
tain of these interests, or to suppress them* so tHoroughly that we no 
longer believe we are interested in .thW. We get conned by our Culture 
and current fashion into believing strange things. But — as parents, teach- 
er?, Ixjirarians, editors, consultants, ekperts and writers for the young — 
I believe we are g<^ng to be lost to the more immediate call of TV and 
cheap horror comics and all the easy things like them if we don't stop 
-telling children What they're supposed to want to read, if we don't heed 
the wide-eyed challenge, of children *who scrunch up their shoulders and 
widen their eyes and say hopefully, "ooh — you gonna talk about skelling- 
tons?" ^ . 

I have noticed a strange phenomenon: we place a great premium on 
our children's, learning to read, them immediately clutch when we discover 
the children reading the Playboy Forum, or Tales Prom the Crypt. When I 
listen to kids, I keep hearing them say ia effect that the things they 
love to read are in direct opposition to what we (the "growns," Cochran 
calls us) want them to read. That's one thing I want to look at this morning. 

8 2 - * . 



I always' face a group like this one with such a mixture of *elation 
and despair. ♦^I-'ve oitly been a teacher fifteen years and a writer of books 
for ^hree--dnd I'm elated b,ecause of the swift and positive changes in 
*publishing for young people; I'm elated at the wonderful flexibility of 
teaeheijs * and their willingness to adopt shocking ideas and books for teach- 
ing;, and I'm elated at th^ surprising liberality that I often see in the 
educational field, which has traditionally been so slow to ch'arige' Ss4^'s 
a funny thing: no matter how liberal we may be^ in how many ways, when'^itk^ 
comes to*^our kids, we're conservatives. And yet we've changed in very 
importantii^ways; So I'm, elated to be able to meet with you ind talk* to you. 

But 'I feeVdespair when I read that nationally course offerings on* ' 
. ev^ry level are growing, literacy , levels are falling; there are courses 
now in ecology and 'women's rights and playwriting and problem-solving, 
but Ho longer are kids lear-ning to read and write. College board scores 
are lower, but more students are getting higher grptdes. Learning specialists 
write of a return rfeo a . time of general illiteracy and, oral tradition->-no . 
longer minstrels and bards, but television, will pass 6n what it is be- 
lieved by those in charge we need to know. I engage in an a1?gument*over 
beer with a biologist colleague who defends his own use of between he and, I 
in the classrooip on* the '.grounds that it communicates just as clearly .as 
between him ^nd me . What's bothering me, of course, is that he's right. 
I'm just one of a shrinking__rainority who believes that language is not 
just a tool to say "I'm hungry," "it hurts," "give me that," "Stop," - 
"go"-*-bUt that it is an art and a weapon and a vital exercise for the 
discipline of the mind — and that language is pn fact, a way to order 
thoughts. — W.H.^Auden, shortly before,, his ^ie^j) made* the statement; "/\s 
a poet, there is only one political, duty, and that is to defend one's 
language from corruption. When it ' s, corrupted, people lose ^aith in what 
they hear,, and this lead-s to violence." That was three or four years ^ 
before W^tergate. In the spring of 1974, the ConJFerenc^ on College Compo- 
sition and Comiftinications voted to "ujfhold the right of .students to their 
own language." Chairman of English Department at Ohio State replied, 
"That's misplaced humanism, not education.". In light of these examples, 
how can I but despair? 

' What I, as a teacher, figure you, as teachers, waiit to know, is what 
w^ can do to perpetuate literacy among the very few students -whose lives > 
we are part of — what I, as a writer, want to, do, is write books^o. good 
and so true that they'll excite. students to be readers--involved, active 
readers, for at least part of the time. I fear that inactive receptivity 
to the mass media may eventually lead to a natiorr or a world of unimag- 
inative, iazy, helpless humans. .For TV informs Cis Irke mad, but what good 
is an inforflfed Human being who knows every candidate's face and'^quali^- ^ 
cations, and all the Issues, and who ^on't get out of the Barcalounger 
long 'enough, to go and. vote forgone of thera?' In the fifties :the folklore 
was that TV with its,. correct usage and acceptable pronunciation would 
eventually lead to similar usage among its audiences. It ain't .happened. 
, More and more, my students "fefeeni to be in superficial ways informed --but 
unwilling to use the information they have. They listen to standard 
"English on TV for many hours a day — but they neither speak it nor writ^ it. . 
And It '3 not that they don't; they can't. ^ ^ 

I also remember wi;th irony a moment from many years I was in 

Europe for the first time, and I'd taken up with a divine German student 
with a dueling scar on his face who mumbled endearments to me in half a 
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dozen 'languages.,- He was thin and gaunt, artd his mqst ardent Qompliment , 
at least in English, was, ^**Ah, Katie; you are ^ so healthy ." At any rate*, 
I was gt that moment embarking on ray career as an English 'teacher , and 
he as)!fed me once' what I had studied in college. English , 'I replied. 
"Oh," he said^ raising his eyebrows, "it must have 'come rather easily." 

WHY don't Americans speak, read,- and write ENGLISH? I don't know^ 
but from my gwn life and career I can intuit some of the reasons, and my 
mission these days is "^to lay bare some skeletons, to try to figure why 
'kids may read some 'things and resist reading others, and what .we as guides 
can do^^to help children to become readers. I have a friend who says 
there's only one way: grow up in a family that reads. She 'may be right, 
but I suspect we're all in the business w$ ,are in because we still have 
at least a hope that ther^ are^also other ways to get kids to like to read» 

Let us begin with certain assumptions: (1) that we want children to 
read (2) because literature is, one of the most powerful means whereby Ue 
perpetuate civilized values. 

Skeletons are for tonight a metaphor ^ for the magic we must encourage, 
^s teachers, parents, 'writers. In truth, the' world is magic: Lt continues 
to present us with inexplicable things: super-logical connections, weird 
coincidences, moral problems that eventually are unanswerable, people who 
fit none of our categories, questions that cannont be ans^wered, mysteries^ 
that remain Insoluble . • ' " ^ - 

' We are driven to try to find and proivde answers even where we sus- 
pect the questions aren't answerable: the traaifiy of being hiaman probably 
involves ,' among other things, the, constant need tb ask questio^ we are 
pretty sure hav^siio answers. I submit that we as Americans ha^ie hidden 
too many skeletons fpr too long, and in doing so, we have 'bo'fched some 
of the jmost meaningful things in life. We are still superstitious about 
mental vLllness, we've euphemized death "il'early out of existence, we'.re large 
ly embarrassed by sex, ^ which surely ought tp^ be one of the most joyful 
express/ions of life , we"^ regard aging as disgracefuly wa^ve dehied that 
magiQ even exists. Why? '1 mean to dig for skeletons, attempting to • 
probe the wall outside, the faddish clothing,, the tough skijl, And finally 
I the p;rotective flesh until t can'reach the skeleton. I would like to dig 
through, the ipnocent gri^s, the transforming dirt, the moldering wood to 
see the skeleton within the coffin. By skeleton I will mean what^s 
really thepe, whafs really basic, what^s left aftisr everything els^>tgoes 
away,, what 's^ universal, what's bone-deis'p ^in truth,' what scares the he^ 
Qut of us, from which we .will turn awa^r not wishing to see, from wh>ch 
cahnot turn away because we must look. 

An example: Ny father left me a three~^ear-old ciiiiijr^haii?ed cherub 
when he went off to the second world war.* , He returned five years lat^ to 
a snitty scrawny toothless eight-year-olci, whom he considered ^hockingi^^ 
undisciplined. By then too,^ his son, born two days after Peapl Harboi?, , 
\^ras a charming male of about four. It , was soon after his. return *that I 
wrote my first novel, entitled LINDA LOU LARKSPUR ANP THE DIAMOND BRACELET. 
Twenty some' immortal pages, it had, a few flaws, but maybe you'd like to 
hear about it. It has an interesting skeleton that took me ^ well into my • 
twenties to'uhflesh. In it, the. /heroine, Linda Lou, goes to school one 
day wearing her three 'thousand /obllar diamond Ijracelet. When she returns, 
her Another says, "Good gracious, dear,, your bracelet is gone/'* "Oh, my," 
says Linda, "the assembly speaker mus't have stolen it* He was from India." 
Linda Lou's mother faints and Linda Lou gets the aspirin. When her father 
comes home, her mother relates to him -the story. "We must go to India 

• "10 ' " / 




and get your bracelet he says. So Linda Lou and her father set off , 
pn a sHip for India. As they debark in Calcutta, .the ga'rf plank gives 
way, pitching them into a black hoe (get it?), which has of coiJrne beer 
plac,ed there by the e,vil ^assembly speaker. Linda Lou's C.ither skins his 
kn^e ixi the fall. "Tfiat's ali right,'" says Linda Lou, and she put3 :i 
bandai^l on it for him. Ahead, they^see Tight at th^ end .of the tvnnei- 



hav^ fal3pr> into. .They follow it out into ^/r^pr enclosed l»y a ^ ' 

hlch wall, which ,is full of tigers. It is, of -course, the country ectate. 
of the assembly speaker. Linda's ^fath^r; frightened of the 'tigers, 
' cIiTbs a tree'. "That's all right," says Linda, "I'll take care of the 
ti^^t-rs/l So ^he does. - (I couldn't figure how, sq^I mereily stated it 
/thus.) Linda Lour then walks bravely' iiyta the house, and demands her 
diamond bracelet back from ttie a^neering man. "It cost three thousand 
dollars'." sl e tells him angrily. He hands it • over meekly. She then re-^ 
turnr> to th^ garden and tells her fa^ehr, "*It's all right now. You* cen . 
ccmo down.' Her -father descends from his' hiding place and 'placing his 
hand on her head says, "Well done, my child." 

The perfect fantasy of a child not getting a lot of positive rein-- 
forcement, as we say these days. ' " , 

Aristotle would frown at the improbable possibilities; the radicals 
among us m^ght praise its liberated heroine but, could never acc^pct ^ts 
xenophobic a:^titude towards people of the Indiafn pefsuasioiA* Just as well, 
I suspect that my brother threw it in the Fire x>n Christras ,day . My^^ 
.mother, who adores everything I write, loved 'it, S^;e always c.ompares me^ ^ • 
to leap Stafford and Norah Lofts--if I could just get her on the NBA ^ n 

<'Conmittee! ' My sec6^d book, never completed, was a notebook I bought, with 
the modest title ^priVted on the cover:- WISE THOUGHTS. ' 
* We are in a difficult time for reading. W^ are competing for child- 
ren' s^ attention with mass medjia that are as easy ^s sitting and as im- 
mediate as Hershey l!?ars and al^ universal as pollution. T)iey let children 
look at violence and murder, those fascinating skeletons. Traditionally, 
good books for children have buried-- axl^he-skeJLetons , hi'dden them, ^ 
covered them with cheerful gr^ss because they might give children nightmai^es. 
Also the new criticism which has shaped American thi,rii^ing since the 
enties, textual criticism if you like, includes, in its ^audable efforts 
to upgrade literary quality, some tenets that I believe have alientated 
mor'fe ar\^ more potential or 'former readers frou the printed page. To • ^ 

ap extent, our entire literature may have Suffered in the last half ^ y 
century- beneath a tyranny imposed on us by our educations. Think cf some 
df the far-reaching tenets of the^ new ^triticism: that melodrama, didac;ticism 
romanticism, sentiment must all be exorcised; that comedy is as a genre 
inferior tc5 tragedy ;» ^hat fantasy isn't a'% serious as realism; that easy 
to read. means easy to write — a Jbcxj^ ^hat can be .understood on first read'-^ 
ing can't be of much worth, (Yet mos41* people n^ad books only once.) 
These are assumptions .pr '^facts'' that I belieye we need to examine very 
c^'tef'Ully , and especially where literature for children is concerned* The 
^kids tl^emselves, incidentally^ to condense pages apd. pages of biblio- 
graphy, have three favorite topics, from .the latest studies,) in this order: 
sports, ^ex, and the occult: 

Certaiiily a writer. must do all he can to write excellently. I do 
not for a moment suggest ignoring criteria which obviously have merit. 
It is true that most people's 'lives -have more subtle epiphanies than major 
climaxes, and our students need to hear this when they whine, "but 
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nothing ever happens in that story." Yet we must reexamfne these criteria. 
I know fantasy is not real, but I submit that it frequently embodies more, 
.truth than minutial realism. > And when the best literature is peeled back 
to its skeletons,. we find Tnany of those very qualities that modern 
critics put down. (My friend Richard Peck told Tne one night recently in ^ 
New York that he ^thought we pught_to collaborate on a novel about .-a be- 
witched Puerto Rican unwed father with ^a Tnotorcycl?5 fotioh.) 

In our alarm that we Tnay teach children the wrong lessons, .we have 
made the mistake of forcing all litera1:ure for children -tro fit what we now 
at this moment believe children must learn.. Recently afa conference 
I actually heard a professor of adolesce^it literature urge removal or 
rpvision of all Children's bboks judged to- be racist or sexist^or anything 
else he considered damaging. He Justified, this futuristic plan by say- 
ing that as long as this sort of JLiterature was around it would contintfe^ 
to, teach children that racism or sexism is acceptable.. Are we to rempve 
Shakespeare from library shelves, or to revise the plays because most of 
thfim include shocking portrayals of the low status of womenTv - * 

, ^ But because romance, sentiment, and lessons .clearly traugtk, ai?e things 
which we humans crave, and which therefore constitute some .of the most 
pleasurable elements^of fiction, many people ^are left unsatisfied by a 
lot of literature judged to be gdod. • So when a novel l\ke Love S.tory or ' 
Jonathan Livingston Se'^gull- appears, that embraces ientinfen^SPty^ and melo- 
drajna^d didacticism >^rth 9pen arms and sticky fingers,, it's going to 
hit it big, and be'proclaimed by all the people who haven't understood/ ^ 
a single movie since Doris Day and Rock Hudson and/or haven't read a book 
•they liked in fifty years. I believe all of us, and especially children, 
love structure in literature. We crave catharsis and emotional outlets, 
_andj^e crave balance, e ven i f ^ the m odern world doesn't always appear to be 

BaTanced.^TBaT^wTTy^Sjiperman is so "popular ^ • 

I have so far written mainly about that period of life c^ed %d^~ 
olescence, and I believe the reason for that is an overdramatic sense of x 
the tragedy of my own. Possibly everyone thinks his adolescence was ^ 
tragic. I expect that the skeletons in my closet are not mox^e fascinating' 
than the skeletons in anyone else's, but I thought at one time that my 
growing up would never be accomplished. (Now, of course, I hope it wi^ 
never be.) I still -see myself an awkward adolescent, taller than anyone", 
with stringy-colored hair and big ears and big feet, and big bosoms, 
dying to be loved, not by anyone as boring as parents , but by a boy. Part ^ 
of it was that I lived in a small town with 'only a hanflful ot'^^eligible • ^ 
high school girls. But .there 'were two men's colleges^ in Lexington, Virginia 
with B^rhaps 3000 eligible yoUng men from September to June* And^ there I 
was: a perfectly mature and rational twelve year old, and my'unreasonable*> 
parents objecting to my attendance at fraternity parties, orgies, and 
other innocent pastimes. My father, being helpful, often Suggested that 
I might like to go fishing with him\ My mothpr would usually suggest I 
' cook supper , and the suggestion would be heavily larded with warnings ' 
about How nobody wanted to marry a girl who ciuldn't cook. My father,' 
who had been a marine corps general., thought I ought to ^ie ^ marine because, 
he observed, I liked traveling and I liked people. My mother, occasionally' 
still in her bacon-scented bathrobe when I came home from school, bring- 
ing down the fourth lo^d pf dirty clothes for the day; couldn't under- 
stand why I wanted to be anything but mother. When I finally abandoned 
subtlety for the truth and told my fath^er I 'didn't-Vant to be a marine, 
ha was very hurt* But eventually he said, /'That 's all right. You can be 
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a, bank telleii." "A bank teller?" I raged* "Why certainly," he replied, 
caught up in his idea, "it\s a good place to work until you get married, 
and all the" eligible men come into the bank.'" I saw years later that he'd 
constructed the perfect fantasy for my safety: I was to be on display > . ^ 
in a cage, safe from the ravfening and checik-bouncing college, students, . , 
seen exclusively by rich men*. z^- ' ' 

Anyway, to return to my autobiography . ^ Still rebellious at twenty-** 
five J with the soul>of a poet, or so I. thought,. I inarried a poor man. 
Poor Daddy. I thoi^ght I wanted to "marry him, so I spent oh, a month, making 
chess pies, lemon meringue pies, devils food cake's, all that kind of stuff 
my mother had told me men loved * He remained indifferent . By, then I y 
was frantic to have him for my own, .naturalljr* He had a bar, and an almost-^ 
filled drawer of S S H Gi;een Stamps* For, some reason* that really impressed^ 
me. I'm a stamp-paster, a niggardly lioarder, myself, and his ju§t casually " 
leaving the stamps lying about like that seemed indicative of a largesse, 
that was .truly glamorous * But not interested , he kept pushing away un- ^ ^ 
- eaten brownies, fudge, apple pies--and I didn't have .a clue where to go froifi 
there* , . * ^ ^ • • 

Finally, I dropped the pretense--I personally hate sweets < and so 
I ^nade what I'*d been craving more everyday; ^a garlic-anchovy omlat. 
Well, h^LS eyes lit up, he ate like a starving man, and right after break- 
fast he proposed. H^ hates sweets, too, but I didn't know anything to 'do 

* but ^keep trying what mother told me* Later that day we admitted to each 
other . that our favorite kind of music was hillbilly — and firom* there on out, 
it was a shoo-in. I guess my point is if* I hadn't* quit doing^ what I was 
supposed to do- and started doing what felt right — oh, horrors — he'd have 
married someone else. ' I really believe the same is true of^ books. 

Twelve yepirjs ago, when the job market was better, I applied for the 

* only possible job in' my are*a — teaching American iiteratur at a small 
private womafn's junior college. I got the job, though I'd never had a course 
in American fiiterature. My undergraduate degree was in English and Chemist^^ 
a^d ray M.A. says Philosophy, but really concentrated more on^literary 
history — but right away I began to find out -what was different about Ameri- 
can LiteratuTQ^r-what made it,' for God's sakes, worth serious consideration*^ 

After a*bout* eight years of doing that, I wrote a novel, which happened 
,tQ be*about*a thirteen-year-old, and I happened to get it published as a^ 
young a'dult novel. Within a y'ear after, its pubiication people began calling 
me and asking *me to come sp6ak on YoUng Adult literature — thereby forcing , 
,me, upon ^acceptance of such invitations, to begin , the 'strange process of 
.self-criticism, of actually writing 4own what I belieye^ when I wrolfe the 
novel ^Without ,ever once thinkiiig of any connection between it and my pro- 
fession. I still feel very -much like the New Yorkfet* cartoon lady who said, 
I don'<t know what I think >until I say it.' - . ' 

But I have come to realize that, I cahnot Separate Young Adult lit- 
erature from' American Mteraturk. I have to see what: I'm writing as part ^ 
of a 350 year tradition. Inexorably interwoven ^with 'otir peculiar morcil 
standards, cultural values., and ideologies* - ' > ' 

As dpes any young country, purs promoted epics' ^f or the reason' that 
epics are always made; they answer the very important question "of an un- 
formed nation: how is a goo4 man. (or woman) to a'ct/liVe in America, in 
classical Gb^eece, in fifth century. England, in medieval France, or in any 
other place or time? Our literature has, pf jdourse, consistent Valu^es that 
are different froto thps^e ""in European literature, eyen though the people who 
^ made American literature\ were Shakespeare '9. descendants. • ^ ^ . 

' . ^ . ' ^ ' * " 



In adult literature, these values have been allowed to grow, to change, 
but^ where our children are concerned, we- have been reactionaries. 

What adults have sponsored and wanted for children,' exposed cKildren 
to in the way of books in America, is whatever has made them comfortable-- 
too frequently, the book-s aren't particularly honest, or relevant to what 
the children themselves, need and want. I want* tp^ try to show why, to ' , 
peel back ^ome layers, again, and to look at the "skeletons. 

American Literature, especially that written for. children and young 
*adulji^, perpetuates^ among other things, a denial of aging and dying, 
'xenophobia of all" sorts, including racism and sexism, a denial of human 
sexuality, and a ^very dangerous form of simplistic thinking. 

^Now we certainly cannot obliterate thr^e ancj. a half centuries of 
literature — and I don't think many of us would want to—but I jgubmit-that 
our attitudes are formed by what we read, that we need not fear newer books 
which break old patterns, that perhaps we can use reasoa as a weapon against * 
out own terror of aging dnd death, our* own xenophpbic attitudes towards 
blacks, girls, Martians, Russians, etc.— our. own efforts at denying sexuality; 
our own ^ simplistic thinking.* 

A little, moi?e detail: 1) Denial of aging and dying: ' our heroes 
don't ag$; in fact, 'they don't grow up, marry, reproduce, which might 
prove they were getting on— Randolph Scott is eternally thirty-five; Natty, 
. Bumpo -though he ages chronologically doesn'l; really age. He^ is' as wise 
at twenty-two as he is at seventy, a;nd as firm of limb at seventy as he w^s' 
at twenty- two. Old people are obscene reMnders of the lie of all this, 
and so we shunt them aside., - ^ ^ ' 

%) Xenophobia: American heroes h^ve ^pthing to -do with women, who 
are seductresses. Giris take boys ^ minds of f 'the business at hand. X§ro- 
pl^obia towards other than wASPS masks as pat^?idtism and ^de^ocracy : heroes 
take up with some member of an '^inferior!'^ group, and that's to show how 
big-m^inded the 'hero is , and of course diminishes minority groups to the 
status .of good loyal dog^* Heroes are frequently people who spend their 
time fighting Indians, Japs, fat people, hippies, Martians — why? Because 
we- know people different from us are bad . 

3) Sexuality: think' of the Lone Ranger getting married and settling 
down. Sexual ability is a province of, adulthood , so to be child-like 
(asexual) is better. ' ♦ 

^\ ^implist;ic thinking: litef»ature for children has traditionally 
erased the dim borders between good ,and evil, the complicated morality of 
living', replacing them with convenient hard lines. TJiinking too much is 
not only hard, it also le^ds to confusion. And getting confused about, say, 
religion, could be very 4sngerous. Evil, if it is really evil, mu^t be' ^ 
seen clearly.* God and the* devil ifiust be locked in a cohstant battle at 
least ^qual^y, enough matchecf t<& be interesting. Good is good, and bad is 
bad, and any damn fool c^n tell the. difference^, .and if you arerft on 'one 
side you got to be on the other. I thitik. Ainerica is in datiger of what 
Kor^ybski called the two-value orientation. We therefore condone quite 
eas'ily violence. and killing and blind patriotism; and people who have 
learned to think in terms of the two-value* orientation feel forced to* * 
make choices, even when the choices aren't. clear, and stick to them, . . 
and n6t think too much about them or they may get confused. I offer as . 
proof the stereotyped by simplistic ^people of the. thinkers in our society: . 
impractical philosophers, .fuzz^ -headed intellectuals, effete artists and 
writers, absent-minded professors, 'frustrated old-iiiaid school teachers — 4 
every one of them an unflattering portrait — ahd these are the intelligentsia 



of the. society • • Agaip I subr.i: th^it to fenr Xearning and culture to such 
an extent can only be a daraat inr apd dehutnanizing attitude. 

These are some of • the de... .t >s*re stuck With 'in our ^literature. 
And I think we are stuck I we have any literary integrity, then we can- 
not mess with books 'we didn't write — we canH cut ajid revise. We can use 
the books knowledgeabiy. If it*s sexist, or pornographic, sure tell the 
kids it 'is— but don't deny them access to it. Let them look at the skeletons. 

When I. talk to my own students about what they like, it^s \jsually 
books with skeletons, not jellyfish books. Spineless. They like books 
Vith bone-deep truths in them. Books that put unfamiliar garments upon 
familiar torms. Books that scare the hell put of them, yet fascinate them. 
Books tfiat speak to- their, fears about death and other vital matters. 1 
Suspect that' the reason 'for the populari*ty of, such books as Pigman , The 
Chocoictte Wars , That Was Then , This Was Now , is* their hair-riising cruelty. 
And ^cruelty 's. a skeleton in everyone's closet. We won't make children 
kind, you know, , by never letting them see cruelty in books. We'll just 
make them, guilty about their own cruelty, and suspicious of us for lying , 
wherj^ they make the discovery we have been. The point', it seems to me, isn't 
whether, the book has sex in it or not. After all, is Honier moral? Is 
Shakespeare? ^ ^ », - 

Because we are adults who teach children 5^ we tend to side with Plito, 
Who said literature's function was to instruct. But Plato was narrow- 
minded, and overlooked a logical flaw. If literatut»e is in the service of 
truth, then it will be limited^ by that which is currently held (believed) 
to be true. And we all know that truth changes. Twenty y^ats ago it was, 
the truth, that one should not pick up a* crying baby; now it is the truth 
that one should. , - . 

Laura IngaJLs Wilder, as an example, apparently held to the truth 
that children aren't sexual beings. Norman Klein more recently holds to 
the truths that they are. * . ^ ^ 

So Plato sticks us with a knotty problem: what truth 'shog'ld lit- 
erature be in the' service of? 

. The norms of American literature are something we ought not to leave 
unexamined. Critical equipment of the 20th century ought not to be swallowed 
wholesale. Information will armor us against the attack of threatened 
parents, and sometime^ against even our own irrationality, and against the 
guilt of children who will grow up to be neurotic or not, fearful or happy, ^ 
defensive or open-minded, according to how* we raise them. And upon them, 
humanitarians^or psychopaths, our own futures depend. 

Finally, I look at skeletons as that universal pArt of us all that 
is aliK^. Skel^ton^ are\ iti other. words, analogies. In order to talk 
to children, we must set our kinship to them, an^ rettiember that, inside we're 
til alike. Our litera*ture, in addition to all the other -accusations I 
have dumped on iU, has denied magic. It's not only that science has ex- 
plained alot of mystery aw%y; it must also be out of a sense of terror that 
we deny.. If there is no magic then witches cannot affect us, we are safe 
in the hand o£ God, and skeletons can't raise and point bony fingers, to 
'thri^aten us. But of course, there ^ magic. Only yesterday on the plane 
I was reading The Black Prince^ ; HurdocW^ narrator makes the statement that 
he. had pe'gretted Little bit not becoming a philosopher in his time, but 
not really so much, because philosophy doesn't endure. Only stories and 
magic really endure. ' *^ , : . ^ • 

My favorite stories as a child were oties when, i^herever^they began, in 
real water's pr the misty lakes of fantasy; end6d on the shores of reality.' 



■ . They dtelighted me, most of all because Aey'- suggested a truth in magic 
which fcost.of the worl4 I :.ived in seemed to deny. I'd give a pretty 
penny ^or. a copy of a l^ok that used to be in the glass case in- rty fifth 
.grade c^lassroom, called ^ 3in£ and A- Riddle, m it a little girl received, 
among o^her gifts,, a mag-ic egg that glowed in the dark to. light. her way, 
an object, she cdiild put up to her ear anytime to he.ar her godmother speak 
to her; even if they were miles apart; and a sMp that couid sail s>^iftly 
^ on land. At the epd her gifts were revelaed a flashlight, a telephone., 
. an au-tomobile. That story always made me feel I lived in a world wh^re 
magic really happens. Another sfory I loved -was about a testy princess 
wh9^ threatened to Behead, her chef if he did not create for her the most ' 
fabulous dish ever'madp:" it , must be whil;e as snow and black as might, cold 
as ice and hbt as the sun. The terrified but ingenious chef made her 
vanilla ice cream with hot fudge sauce— surely mdgic. So who are we to 
say that magic doesn'jt' exist? Going 600 miles an hout» as you sip a dacquiri 
.coming fr.onrRoanoke; to 'Atlanta is magic./ The miracle of the loaves and" 
fishes. occuj?s in our^ kitchens daily,, when people show up unexpectedly and 
we 'stretch tb include them ' ' 

And books are -magic—we can still Ijear Plato speak, or Sh&kespeare-, 
or bli^wi. Homer. Children need to know that. Until I arrived last night, 
; Christoj^her Robins' 100 Aker Wood and Winesburg, Ohio were lots, more ^eal 
/to than Athens*, Georgia. Until I could understand and traffic In 
;• metaphor I couldn't believe the Bible. I'm convinced people who can»t read 
; and who can't think-^metaphorically , including quite a few of my students, 
/ are not only isloated, bul; actually are crippled. Children beccTme literal- 
''^vIP^"^®^ disbelievers only because adults make them that way. 

Believing this, I try to write books in wjiich skeletons are pulled 
out of closets and examined— bopk^ that inform and intrigue and satisfy. 
That doesn't mean every fact has to be laid out, but only that a bopk must 
• be true in some deeper than literal way. I guess we all need 'to examine, 
as though our lives dependejl on it", what reality is, whit the difference 
is between fact and tPuth, , ' • 

. Skeletons continue to fascinate, because 'they are bpth real and not 
^ real.; One* of the hardest questions Cochran has asked me so far is "Can 
a- skeleton wal^?^ I said, "Well, when it's insiSe a person it can. But " 
not whep it's just by itself.-" "Why not?" he asked. -Now I know about 
ligaments and muscles— but I ^don't really -know the answer to that questiort, . 
^ Prejudiced though I toy appear tb be, I do believe the arts and lit- 

- erature cqntinue to offer mankind the .best exercise for his imagination, 
\ the best link to other men, and the best* hbpe for, the continuance of what' > 
we have called civilization, that journey that man makes not only in ihe 
company of other men of his own time, but also in the comfort of the recorded 
wisdom of other men of other •,t)laces and other times, books. 
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. The most important function of the schools is to aid studehts iri ^ • 
developing and expanding theip communication,'abilities» The possession 
of language's what separates us from other animals, ai^d the ippre we 
•develbp the language capabilities of a child ^he greater chaiice for 
success we provide; , ^ * . ' ^ ^ 

Our language is highly complex, and attaining- gt'eat competency 
in its use is not simple. The child begins the procjtess at birth by . 
•listening to the sounds around him. These sounds a^e g[uitey^diverse ap'd , 
as the child matures he begins to discriminate, thos^ sounds that are i 
meaningful "to him. Though language learniijg is, a tiatural process w«J ^' 
can enhance language 'c^evelopment in children' by providing more con**-'. / 
tinuous models for .them. Children nfeed to^hear t)hleir language s^pken 
often and in adult, patterns." They will le$irn what they hear and, y?e must 
provide the best plbdels we can fot* this replication. ; / ' ^ ♦ 

Listening is the earliest language skill children' use ,^ but ?it^' / - ^ 
■ is the least taught skill Children are oft^n admonished to list eti,. but 
we rarely give them anything specific or' worthwhile/ to lis\:en to. 
Schools would be, wise to include specific activities for listening 
development^ in the "g^n^al curriculxim.^ Games such/ as "Gossip"/ 
"I'm going on^a trip", and echo clapping provide d|iildren with, specif ic 
things to listen for- and are a medium which is fun to pursue. Activities 
that demand listening skills, should be. used, often. Oral directions; 
recipes or science -experiment directions on tapfes to be IjLstened to and 
followed; ideirti,fication a;id classification of sounds that have been ^ 
recorded on^tape; apd origami are ail possibilities for ^.ist^e^ing develop- 
ment. The^e ai;»e also activities th4t can be int'egrated into your total 
curriculum anc^ can make use of small bits of ti|me that are often wasted . 

An essential element in deyelojiing listening is requiring that 
children do likten, .§o many patients and teachfers are quickly and easily 
* pegged as to hdw many times they will repeat something before th^ir 
breaking f)oint p reached.' Children outsat play iistei;( for their parent's 
tone of voice when .being called and res^^d when they know it is necessary. 
Children in schobl do the same thing.\ T^py do not listen the first time 
instructions are\ given because they know[ froro long exp^rifence that the 
instructions will probably .be r^epeated. Tnore/than*once'. Teachers who* demand 
listening of^ the yirst occasion will incre^ke the student's listening 
^ abilities, ^e nefed to break ourselves' of -^he. habit of. repeating every- 
thing that'gbes oA'4.n class. ' i' . 

Vae second language skill that children develop' is speaking; If 
children hear theiA langtlage and are ^^ven encouragement, they Will begin 
to mimic that language -.and the speaking process is begun. The first 



attempts ape 'random but .as children are positively reinforced with attention 
and increased language actilvity, they develop, theit', speaking vocabulary at 
a rather' rapid v&t^>i * > *" ^. . , ^' ' ' • 

J It is .also possible that they, wiii develop some misconceptions in *tbese 
e4rly. learning states. Beverly Cleary shows ^us some of these problems 
in her* book Ramoh^^ ' the Pest > Rampna is a very verbkl child who is eager 
to begin kindergarten. Upon meeting her kindergarten teacher she is shown 
to a chair and is, "fold to "♦.♦sit here for the present." Tlsmona is de- 
lighted to iearn she is going to get a present. She does become a bit 
puzzled as. the morning progresses. • They learn a song about the "dawnzer 
lee light" which Ramoria doesn't understand because She doesn't know what a 
dawnzer i$. Ramona becomes more upset because* the teacher keeps trying to • 
get her to l6ave her chair when she was clearly told tQ sit therd for the 
pressent, The.-niisunderstanding is finally cleared up about the present, 
but it is not until much later in the ypar that Rainopa dearns about a dawnzer • 
Language can be confusing and we must do our best to Clarify and ekpand . 
children's learning. 

Though listening and speaking are the most often used communication . 
skills in the adult world, very little attention is, given to these skills 
in school. Children in school are praised for beings quiet, not for . ^ 
talking. But, school should be a place where they can practice their ^ 
oral language skills in meaningful contexts. The art of conversation; 
speaking before a group; relaying information; telephone manners, are all 
part of our -everyday world* '.and practice in these activities shquld be 
provided in school*. ' «^* ' • * ^ ♦ . 

' '*'Readii^ is' a* necessary skill, in our 'complex environment, but it 
.ia, perhaps, -over-emphasized in initial school instruction^ We have 
develpped SUch a fetish about teaching all children ta r^ad ' in their 
first year in school^, that we have f orgbt1;en that a child with littie . 
school-oriented language background may have 4- or 5 years of listening 
and oral language activity to catch up on. A concpjatration of these 
abilities, will do more to promote later reading ability, than^early failure 
in reading tasks will. • 

Reading , is both necessary and .enjoyable and we should 'provide opportunity 
"'and instruction to develop this skill to a high degree. Taking* children 
beyond the textbook will broaden their abilities and outlook on reading. 

Writing is the final language-oriented skill, andr^. along with 
reading, the one w6 emphasize most in school. Children spend many school 
. hours devoted to writing tasks that have Tittle relationship to the" skills 
they 'will need to survive in the adult world. As adults we spend vgry 
little time writing, and that which we do is^not practiced in School. 
Grocery lists, letter writing, and clelir instructions for friends to get 
to your '^home or .foe repairmen to fix something that is broken are all 
quit© necessary. Perhaps it is time we looked at our curriculum and 
.considered- a reorientation of priorities and methods.*. , ^ 



' ' Curriculum Changes * ' « 

In my estimation, the first change to be instituted is to^move 
away from departmentalization, compartmentalization, or any artificial 
barriers to making the communication process a unified* whole. Tl^r^ are 
far too many schools where .teachers teach reading for ojie hour, felling 
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for 20 minutes, English for 45 minutes, and handvn?iting (if at all) 
for i.0 minutes. When each time period is up, we close that textbook 
'and move to the next. Language must not be compartmentalized. We 
must stress wi^h our children that all of" these areas make the whole. 
As long ^s language is relegated to textbook learning, we will have 
many children who never reach their potential for language fluency. 
These children will never understand that each of these isolated lessons 
is 'somehow to come together in hir own use of •t>he language.' To be 
honest, many teachers and curriculum makers do not understand that. Or, 
at least, tl^ey do not act upon their knowledge. 

' ~ Language can be compared to a rope. The individual strands of 
a .pope are rather weak, but when woven together they form a strong 
whblQ. Our individual compo^ients of l^tnguage are^wealk, unless we can 
find some ways of weaving them together in school^ 

Another consideration for change is our total curriculum. We 
teach so many things by habit, because they have always been taught 
and/or because they are in the textbooks. Teachers are rational, 
;^thinking human beings, and ytt they follow the curriculum as^'if it 
were writ on stone tablets. 

Let us stand back and analyze our curriculum. Why are we teaching 
as we do? If you can not find a rational reason for teaching a skill, 
what possible use can it have? Let us also analyze what our children 
need to know. If listening and speaking a;re more used than reading 
and writing in most adult's lives, shouldn't they have at least a bit 
. more place in curriculum? ^* , 

Let us analyze, briefly, the three general topics of readj.ng, 
children* s literature, and language "arts. What are some things that 
are done in these areas , and what could be done to improve, them? 



* Reading ' - ^ 

^^ 

. We generally begin the whole process ^f reading incorrectly. 
Children need to be taught to value reading', to enjoy reading, even^ 
to love reading, before >they are taught the Skills of reading. Children 
who come to us »ready to read, or already reading, are those who have much 
orientation toward and positive supcess with the reading act. A child 
Vho is read to at home is not sitting io a hard little chair in a circle' 
with 10 other children wondering what question h^ is^going toj^e asked 
that he can't, answer. Children who come to* school ready to read are 
those who have sat in someone's lap or beside them encircled by a^. arm 
sharing a warm, good experience with reading. Why can't we do that at 
school? ' * ' J' . ' \^ . 

So many children have no positive feelings toward reading when 
they come to school, because their experience is with" the television. \ 
And our process of beginnipg with skills, instead of books, does nothing 
to ameliorate fthe situation. Many children learn that gruntingfai^ , i 
groaning through isolated sounds is reading. They "are a\so led to > 
believe that underlining words that hav^ th.e long _i souijd is reading. 
It is. not. ■ \ .* ; * 
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There are, of course, some skills that will aid children in 
learning to, read. But there are other skills we belabor that harm many 
children. A child can spend many ye^rs making mistakes on vowel ditto 
sheets and workbook pages because his dialect does not happen to match 
that^of the person who created those exercises. A chij.d in north Georgia 
will never mark- "fire" as. having a long i_ sound, because that child says 
"far"r Neither wil^l a child ia^south Georgia mark "egg" as short e_ 
because he -says "§iig". ^re these children wrong? No! They are using 
their language and our attempts to impose another language only makes 
them dislike reading even more. » . 

Then how should we teach reading? I believe we begin by sharing 
a love for reading with children. No matter what level you teach — from 
kindergarten through colJ^.ege — you should read aloud to your students 
and share the pleasure of reading. Dr. Byron Callaway, of the University 
of Georgia reading faculty, conducted an interesting study in which he 
asked peopi^ tp. respond to four questions. One question was, "What one 
tljing in sctlDolyturned you on to reading?" The overwhe^ining response of 
college studeirts- and teachers was, "that teacher or librarian who r'ead 
to me.«" If it was so important to us, why aren''t we willing to share 
the same feeling with our students? .No time? It is the best time we 
wi^l spend. , ' ' 

We also need to find time everyday for fpee reading. Some schools 
have designated a time each day when everyone in the school reads. 
Children need models and in these schools teachers read, the principal 
reads, cafeteria workers read, the custodians /read, the secretary reads, 
aQd any visitors in the school read. Children begin ;to look forward 
t6 this time atid they have much company. . 

Once a child wants -to read, he has motivation for learning the 
skills that will help^im read. But, we must analyze carefully all those 
skilly we teach and decide which ones should be taught and Which really 
don't ftelp much at ail. If we, deleted some erf the useless skills, we 
would have much m^re' time for what should be Taught. The, teacher ^s 
favorite rule "when two vowels go out walking, the first one does the 
talkin^^* is a good' example of a useless rule. According to Clymer's 
. study, this rule is true only H5% of the time. In fact, in the rule 
itself there are two exceptions, "out" and does". Any imle that has 
two 'exceptions in its explanation can't be worth much pfhe to teach. 
And worse, it can cause stumbling blocks to real learning.- . , , 

And, we must remember that .reading is not an easy process. "There 
are so many things we take* for granted because we can read. But, when 
I give 'adults a jpreprimer written in code, they revert to all the 
behaviors of beginning - readers. They read each statement as a question 
because they really are asking whether what they said is correct. They 
fingerpoint, read word-by~word^ phra3e incorrectly, ignore punctuation, 
read aheaci, whisper words ^loud, and generally feel dumb the whole time, 
we're reading. Actually, it is amazing that any child comes through 
this process wanting to read. * 

^We can make reading pleasurable and meaningful , and we^ must work 
toward that end. * Certainly there are. skills to be taught, but endless 
pages in workbooks and reams of drCroT^heets are not the best way to 
do it. * ' 
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X Children's Literature 



Children's literatxire is hot an Esoteric realm nor is it the sole 
of the school librarian. Teachers need to read children's 
books.* Once you begin I will wageu that you will enjoy.it. Teachers ^ - 
need to read children's books because that is the best way of sharing 
books with children. A book thai: you have read*and enjoyed land suggest 
to the class or a fe^ children is one that is almost assured of hm^ng 
read by them,. Your discussions have so much more meaning and deplfh when 
you can get beyond the surface questions gained from reading a on^ para- 
graph synopsis of a book, while the child has read t^e wbole booki We 
become incensed when students at the junior high' lev.el on up read, the 
classic outlines rather mhan the work itself, but we are the one^; who 
have provided the model for this behavior by rarely reading the l^ooks 
we discuss with children. The teacher's manual becomes o\ir classiq outlii 

Teachers need to go to. the library with children. " Dropping? them 
at the door while you go on for a coffee' break sets a continuous, attitude 
»that reading books must not be very important to you . A teacher and 
librarian working together can creat'e a wonderful climate for reading ^andf 
sharing of books. , 

Now, by sharing of books I do not mean book reports.. Referring 
back tQ Dr. Callaway's study, another of the questions was "What one ; 
thing in school most turned you off to reading," 'and a large number of 
answers stated that it was book reports. Children should share books:' 
talk about them to a teacher^ or several friends; respond .to them in some 
artistib way; act out the story dramatically or through puppets; write 
a letter to* the admired author or illustrator; or, if desired, wri^te 
about the experience. We, must also remember that some books are too 
personal or meaningful to be' Shared, and honor the child 'js. need for keep- 
ing the* .experience to himSjglf . 

I would never advocate that children's books replace textbooks. 
Textbooks serve as a basis through which we teach skills. 1 do not want 
Charlottfe' s Web turned into an excuse fpr- a science and math project in 
which we study spiders and do math problems on how many eggs Charlotte 
laid. One filmstrip company has developed a plan of over 100 separate 
curriculum skills that can be taught through Charlotte's Web . They have 
entirely forgotten that reading it' is a moving, emotional, literary 
experience and they have sacrificed that experience to justify selling 
an expensive package. Nor do I want children analyzing Harriet the Spy 
to see how many compound words, or words of three syllables they can 
find. .Textbooks are meant to teach skillsw Use them. But provide for 
your students the opportunity to enrich and enhance their learning and 
their lives through a "great ^^ariety of children's books.. 

I have never been so absorbed in a textbook that when called to 
dinner I replied, "Just a minute. I want to| finish this chapter." I 
have often been that absorbed in a children's book. 

; Language Arts * ' • , ' 

Language a|^ts is that ctrea of the cxirriculum in whicih we have 
traditionally taught children English, spelling, and handwriting. 'As^ 
r made obvious earlier, this curriculum needs reworking. 
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(A child can underline nouns once aiid verbs twice, put circles 
around adjectives and boxes around adverbs, he can diagram sentences 
from third grade through twelfth grade and never see the relationship 
.to his language. We need to begin with the child's language. We need 
to value that language and build on it. We do not need to change a 
child s language, we need to give him alternative choices. We all 
operate with a variety of languages and if we approached language ' 

iherSh^^ told. children why they needed these alternatives, ■ 

tney might be more Hilling to learn. 

Jo develop language, children need many opportunities to talk. 
Correcting a child's grammar or syntax on a co/itinuous basis. is a sure 
way to guarantee that that child will speak less and less.- If we want 

, him to develop alternatives he must speak more and more. So provide 
activities for oral language development 9 Erect a puppfet theater in 
your room, encourage role playing activities, allow stories to be 
dramatized, and provide time for creative dramatics'. Create discussion 
groups in your class that operate without your direct control. Sqme 
children are more verbal .when the teacher 'is not listening. 

Buy a cassette tape 'to record a^yeajc's oral growth, for each 
child in your class. Throughout the year have each child record oral 
reading, report giving, conversation, giving directions, aM any other 
activities you devise. Wh^n the child can hear himself, he can make 
more strides toward improvement. These tapes also provide you- with a 
continuous recced of each child's oral language growth.,' It is so dif- 
ficult to remenfcer in June what a child was like d5h September. You might 

.'^even be su^-pri-sed at how mVich he has impt-oved. • , " 

Grailtaiar, spelling, punctuation, handwriting—these are all skills 
that aid in communication and they are skiliT'that should be taught. 
But, th^ best teaching is not through, meaftingless dpSls for years on 
end, nor lists, of spelling words to be memorized on Thursday » to be ■ 
test^ on Fri-day and then promptly forgotten.'*' The best teaching is 
through the child's own stories told in his own language. As -oral talking 
progresses to written, talking, the child naturally begins to see the 
need for community aides. As he seeks them they can be taught .within 
the framework of language experience stories. Red penciling all written 
compositions is analogous 'to constantly correcting him orally. Be 
sure to praise and slowly, tackle the problems on§-by-one\ All authors 
polish and re-write and when children want to put one of their stories 

^in the class library they must do the sam^. The goal is good communication* 

In fact, the goal of our entire language- oriented curriculum 
should be better communication.-. I am advocating that we bring coinmon ' 
sense to bear on our school curriculum. We must delete the useless, 
introduce certain areas of learning that have been ignored, and bring all 
of the language arts into a unified whole. 
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INTEGRATING READING, LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE ARTS 
IN THE PRIMARY GRADES (K-H) 



Presenters: Joan Humphries, Linda Castor, Ann Cook, Marguerite 

Anthony 
Consultant: Bernice Cooper 




The presenters described, with pictures to show the activities, 
a program develpped by elemen"6aiy teachers in Clarke County under 
the sponsorship of the Center for Educational Improvement , Univer- 
sity of Georgia, It was designed to demonstrate successful tech- 
niques for teaching children who have fallen two years behind the 
norm for their age or are showing a trend toward doing so, The 
purpose of the program was to deVi^^o|> teacher understandings and 
skills necessary to meet the student needs in the area of reading 
and language arts • 

The ^lide presentation showed highlights of "Target Night," 
held May 7, 1975 at Oglethorpe' Avenue Elementary School, "Target 
Night" Was a "show and share fair" that involved approximately 
three hundred elementary teachers, district-wide personnel, and 
'displlays .of classroom aides from each of the elementary schools 
and the Program for Exceptional Children in Clarke County, • ^ 

This program was presented by Joan Humphries, Language Arts 
and Staff Development Coordinator and .the following Clarke County 
teachers: Linda Castor,, Ann Cook, 'and Marguerite Anthony, 
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INTgiyVTING* READING, LITERATURE, AND LANGUAGE ARTS 
IN THE MIDDLE GRADES (5-8) * 



Presenter: Shirley James 
Consultant: Shelton L, Root, Jr. 



' Dr. James, of Georgia State University, focused on the desi^ 
and implementation of integrated reading/language arts/ literature 
programs for grades 5-8. A jprogram that she , initiated in the 
Scottsdale, Arizona, public schools, served as a model to stimulate 
discussion. This program was: structured around thematic literature/ 
learning contracts which involved students in reading and in other 
recdptive and expressive communication. Advantages arid disadvantage*: 
of reading/language/literature learning .contracts in grades 5-8 were 
discussed, as were alternative ways of strupturing integrated language 
arts and reading programs* « - . v 



INTEGRATING READING, LITERATURE, AND LANGUAGE ARTS 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOL GRADES (9-12) 



Presenter : 
Consultant : 



Robert Probst 
W. Geiger Ellis* 



Dr. Robert Protjpt, of Georgia State University, dealt briefly 
with two points. He first pointed out the unnaturalness of isolating. • 
reading and literature instruction. Secondly, if we are to integt^ate 
reading, literature, and writing, we must borrow from other fields,- 
specifically the human, potential movement* 

Discussion involved the second point. The suggestion was made 
that writing about a specific work, such aS a poem, may be approached 
naturally by starting with the student's responses to the work, moving 
from there to consider the literary importance for the individual, 
eventually attempting to decide on communal trends and interpretations 
for the work. An alternate suggestion for writing was to begin with 
the student's own experiences, move to comparisons of the experiences ' 
with the specific work, and deal with cognitive aspects of the work 
from this basis. • . \ * 

The other main concern of the discussion was the specific appli-^ 
cation of the techniques of the hiaman potential movement to the English 
classroom. 



Suggested Readings: 



David Bleich, Readings and Feelings 
George Henry, Teaching Reading as Concept 

Development 
Johnson, Reaching Out , 

Joining 'Together 
Pfeifer'and Jones, Structured Experiences 

for Human Relations Training 
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GEORGIA'S RIGHT TO READ PROGRAM 



Presenter*: Bill Hammond 
Consultant: Bob Jerrolds 

The ^)resentation traced the development of the Georgia Right to 
Read Program from its inception as the model Reading Program through 
the current development period and into '^the target date of 1980. 
Among the af^eas discussed were the Georgia Criteria of Excellence in 
Reading Programs*, efforts in the business and i,ndustrial community, 
and the impact of the Title VII, National Reading Improvement act 
legislation. Also highlighted were the successes and shortcomings of 
the program to date. 

The Right to Read Program is a federally funded effort working 
to insure tTiat.by 1980, 99%. of all istudents sixteen years of age and 
younger aitd 90% of all adults* will be able to react at a level of 
functional literacy. .Georgia is one. of 31 fund^e'd Right to Read states' 
and has been ^ participating in the program since March, 1972. 

There are 57 local school' systems (approximately 450 schools) 
and '14 CESA units participating in the Right to Read Program at this 
time. The local systems are : Appling, Atlanta City, Banks, Barrow, 
Sartow, Bulloch, Butts, Chatham, Chattahoochee, Cherokee, Clayton, 
Clinch, Colquitt, Columbia, Dalton, City, DeKalb, Dodge, Dougherty, 
Effing^iam, Elbert, Fannin, Fayette, Fulton, Gainesville City, Gilmer, 
Gordon, Grady, Hall, Hancock, Henry, Houston, Lamar, Lanier, McDuffie, 
Mcintosh, Montgomery, Murray, Pickins, Pike, Pulaski, Putnam, Rabun, 
Richmond, Rockdale, Rome City, Screven, Stephens, Stewart, Taylor, * 
Telfair, Thomas, Tift, Vidalia City, Washington, and Wheeler. 

The c'.E.S.A. units include Chattahoochee Flint, West Georgia, 
North Georgia, Central Savannah River Area, First District, Heart of 
Georgia, Coastal Plains, Oconee-, Southwest Georgia, Griffin, Metro, 
Pioneer, Northwest Georgia and Northeast Georgia. 

For. more information, contact Georgia Right to Read Staff: 
Ms. Judy Long, Ms. Lynn Crovatt, Mr. Bill Hammond s« 
State Office Building*^ , t 

Atlanta, Georgia 3\)334 "'""^ 



SCIENCE FICTION IN THE ENGLISH 'PROGRAM 



Presenters: Lee Saye, Pa\ila Bramblett 
Consultant: Mary Ann Hickman 



From Lee Saye, a DeKalb Qounty-teacher : ''Science -fiction i^ 
hip-pocket literatures-exciting ^ slightly illicit works with vulgar 
papercovers . and dog-eared pages more appropriately hidden behind 
copies of Jane Eyre and read in delicious stolen moments than in 
school." If too much respectability creeps into science \fiction 
then it iecomes just another genre — and dead. 

After urging teachers "not to psychoanalyze our Bug-Eyed • 
Monsters and flush out.the^ symbolism of our Little-Green-Men," Mr^.'. 
.Saye distributed a Guide for ^Tip-toeing Through the Literary Mine 
Field of Science 'Fiction . Part of that hand-out is giv6n here: 

SF MAGAZINES;- * ^ . " ^ ' , . 

Amazing ^ ' ^ \ . ^ 

. Analog ' ' .'^ 

Galascj? ' ■ - . ^ 

TEACHING WITH SCIENCE FICTION: 

Where Do We Go From Here? , by Isaac. Asimov 

THE BACK DOOR: . * ■ ' ' 

' Tomorrow's Alternatives , ed. by Roger Elwood , 
Alternatives, ed. by David Gerrold 

Paula Bramblett, of Rome City Schools, described a science, fiction 
unit in which she used Tpffler's Future Shack to stimula1:e discission 
and to introduce unit, 

An essential element of the unit' involvedtdiscussiort of "what-if" 
situations, *role playing, and writing from various points of view> 
about situations. Such activities make students aware that science 
fiction is relevant to today's and tomorrow's concerns. 

Jean Greinlaw, Reading Education, University of Georgia, provided 
a Science Fiction Bibliography giving books suitable for elementary 
students and. for junior and senior high school students.'. 



26. ' ' 
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. " ■ - • , COMMUNICATION SKILLS , • , ' ' • ' 

EUNICE SIMS, Coordinator of English,- ' . 

■^Atlanta City Schools . ■ 

• ■ I. , ■ - , . 

Education is invaded today by programs, systems, projects, e^ess- 
ments, innovations, objectives, evalu,ations,,4nd a few- other tricky 
names in the jargon. ^' , / * 

We have SA, CRT , 2i> B0> A£," IL_, NA, and now we have RB. ^ Confused 
•by thes^ initiaife? I use them because I am constantly hit~in education- 
al chit-chat, wi1;h initials that form acronyms and those that don't, and 
half the time I nod and smile and wonder what these creatures .are , like 
Lucy in' C.S. Lewis's -The/ Lion , the Wjtch , ancf the Wardrobe , when she 
first encountered, the fawn^in the land of Narnia. ^ ' ^ 

1^11 let you in on it. SA means System's Approach. CRT means 
Criterion Reference Tests,. OS^ means Open Schools • IL_ means Individual- 
ized Learning. NA means needs assessment. RB^ means Return to Basics." ' ' 
It 's^ the last one, the return to basics, that concerns me most* ^ What 
are the basics in the -teaching of English?, The "definition of 'a noun or 
verb? The endlesjs diagramming of sentences? . The* rtemoriza'tion of a* 
.rule at the' ^op of the page? It frightens me thcit.this may be what we 
mean by **return' to basics.** Because e>{tensive research and experimentation 
in the 30's ai)d again in the 50^3 has. demonstrated that concentration on 
these trivia Jias not produced happy, articulate users of the language,^ 
or young people who get sensuously and vicariously involve^ in*the delight 
of the printed word. - / ' * * ' 

. The basics of communications sk'iljLs, I believe ^ are listening, 
speaking^, reading and writing.* And I am convinced ±hat not one of them 
is learned by the hallowed method of learning g^aftuiis^ 'rules and then 
correcting incorrect, sentences,^ falling in the blanks' with the porrect 
form of a verb or a pronoun, or choosing the one correct - or the one. 
incorrect, if you will - form used van four multiple choice^ possiKilJti^e J ./ 
I am convinced that one learns the conmiunication skills by the very 
direct method of listening, speaking, r^eading and writing* It's th^t- 
simple. . , ^ -1 . ^ 

Listening comprehension should be given as'* much att;ention as read- 
ing ccwpreti^lision, and can be taught in the same .way. A well-known^ 
reading specialist makes the f lat^. stateme*h t tha t you are teaching read-, • 
,ing wh66 you teach oral under stahfling. BuCI^Bw many teachers giv.e their*^ 
students, reg^ularly, the joy of b^ing read to, and the difficult learning 
activity of und^standing wha,t they have heard? No one c^n remember 
iJxi^njUa Abernathy without recalling that she believed in reading som?>- 
' thing of worth to students at-, every level, every day; and that she read 
a poem' to every group to Whom 'she intended to make a speech. Juanita 
read the poem, ostensibly,- for the good of our soul^, to whe-J: our 
imaginations, or to jack up our. sense of humor. But I am sure she read 
to us to remind us^ to^ read to children of all ages. 



Then the matter of speech. 61 van little opportunity t<^-talk, and 
usually given the^^ptoitive, the negative corrections when he speaks, 
the student hasy^ifq^e opportunity oi' etico'uragement to organize his 
thinking into, clear /oral expression. Our speeph .teachers work with 
the students who have spe^^ch defects • .The rar^ teacher ^with forensic 
expertise teaches the art 'of formal debate.' An occasional teacher, 
tra.ined irf drama^e,Chniques, teaches drama • A harried and distaught 
department chairinalfi'.or luckless designee tries to^ clean up the usage^ 
the pronunciation» the . pitch, juncture, and stress of the '-'graduation 
speech." Outside of 'these rarities, very little happens in oral speech. 

We do say, "Mary, dear, we don't say',*'*He come, in yesterday."- It'.s 
"We c^me in yesterday/* - Or vfe intone, with a certain condescension, - 
"Timothy, we clon^t say 'I ain't got none.* Let's say, 'I don't have 
any.'" But the fact remains/that Timothy ''ain't got none^" and. a ^ . y 
patronizing correction pf aJjnos.t everything he says isn*t going to 
result in his "not^ having any." » • • 

So what do vfe do? We keep a. check,, list' of the things that Tiihothy 
and Mary and John and Andrew ah3! Sal^y and I say that can be imprpyed. 
And in a lesson all by. itself, we look at both ways ^ of saying these 
things. We learn which is the mof^e acceptable 'way of saying them, and 
then hopefully Timorthy can cor5?ecrt "himself, when "he ain't ^got, none," or^ 
classmates can remind Timothy and each other ofi the Ti\ore acceptable ' 
forms. Is it always going to work?- Of course not! But correcting 
every oral mistake when it happens, .stopping ^the train of thoXight with ' 
a sometimes embarrassing criticism^, isn't ever going to work. So is 
it worth trying another method? ^ ' j /' - ^ ^ 

There .is no way to talk about oral .la.nguage without a bit about 
dialects • You will have the opportunity - those of you vro wish - to 
attend a meeting on dialects tomorrow. > But you who know no are well 
aware that, given the slightest- opportunity, I have to , Chant my. usual 
refrain on the subject. * : \ - -/ 

The dialect problem is different from the problem Of what we term 
"errors" in oral English. It is different because sytitctptic deviations 
in dialect are* not errors, but part of a grammatical itructure of that ^ 
dialect. '*Sue crazy, ".or "Mama be working," "mamie got three b^:»uuver,,'* 
"dem shoes," or "Tom want bof of 'em" are not errors, "Because the omission 
of the verb "to be" menas one thing in the dialect, .the use of 7*be" w^ith * 
the "i-n~g" form means quite another thing; and "bruuver," * "dem" and - ..^ 
"bof" occur because^ there is no "th" sound 'in 'African dialects*^ " * . 

And how do ^e^ tackle teaching* the standard forms^ of English, to 
add tcT the students' own dialecf forms? The. same way we do with Timothy ^*s . 
"ain't got none." Not by correcting every dialect .deviation I By remember- 
ling, first of all that the dialect- is not incorrect, but different. And 
that we teach standard forms in lessons and exercises 'and activities 
quite apart from the pyhitive coxn?ection department. 

Enough of dialects. Except to make a comment about something that 
amazes me. A constant chanted complaint is that kids can*t speak 
standard English. We w*il and beat our collective breasts in ^pguish. 
And in, most df the situations with which I am 'f miliar, W0 do n6thing 
about teaching standa^ English. We go miserably along "correcting" 
the dialect ^rms, as though they were all errors, and as 'though .their 
use were a kind of sin. So be it I 



Reading is an area in which I should' perhaps k^ep any mouth shu^» . ' * 
for two reasons. One, the3?e is* a splendid series of sessions on read- 
ing at this conference, chaired by people who k^ow what they're talk-*. . • 
ing about, and, two, because my knowledge of the teaching of -i^eading 
is peripheral and largely irttuitive, -I spent a delightful day recent- 
ly, however, listening to Dr, James Hoffattr author pf Teaching the " 
Universe of Discourse and A Student-Centered Langua^* Arts Curriculum , 
Grades K-13 , talk on the. subject of the t#aching"of Treading. Dr, Moffatt 
advocates, as the .most successful ^nethdd of learning to read, the "lapV 
method. - the child, seated in tRe lap of a parent or any .reader, where 
the child can- see the' printed words and hear them at th^' saipe time. 
And, if you. will,- this can b^ adapted, to tlie elassi^iom siftiation^ -not • 
on a one to one^ basis, but in grpups or as a whole class.-' Dr, Moffatt 
IS also strongly in favor 'pf the language esjpferi^nce methoiji^ letting ' * 
kide dictate their 6wn ideas and stories, wi;th the TOcrtiVation of head- 
ing what theytheipselves have said. He .is not arguing against ^jhonics - 
word^parjricle^, as he calis them - oi? sight words; he is' urging not to 
isolate word' attack skills, but tg 'teach them a^ part of* -the'.whple. He 
quotes Kenneth Goodman's ..emphasis on the fact that reading ..is a whole 
process; that the details are mastered after the whole is achieved,^ 
I '.11 leave it at that. IjBut. these ide§s -intrigue me as making gopd sense. 

The matter, of. written coiq>osin^ is a "worrysome thi^ig." Most 
teachers are afraiA of* it^, many ha'te it to the extent of teaching - - ' 
; grami»^*ia:istead of ^cdmposition. Composing "ain|t lamed" by learning 
the rules for ^structuring" sentences and paragraph^ . Rathe?? the rules ' 
for structuring sentences and paragraphs are learned by .compos ii^g, -* 

I recently received the..*scpres .for Atl^iita stud^tits iti the, ^tli; * 
8th, anS 11th gra.des, in English usage. I was asked if I wasn't amazed 
at the low scores^ No, not really! It'fe vfery very difficult to learn 
the tisage of any thing if yoii're hot given much opportunity to use ; 
the thiTTg itself . , ' / ^ 

One* of the mo^t interesting set of percientages. xii the statistics- 
giv.eti to me had to do. .with the capitalizatior> .of the ^on'oiin "I". An 
unbelievably sinall per^pentage of students, "in the fourth, and again. \ . 
.in fhe eigth grades, had capitai^i^ed the 'letter in test questions "iti 
which it 'was involved. ,.I.hayen^*t read the rule recently, .but I'm sur#. 
it must read something like this. ."The letter 'I' is alway^/.papital- 
ized ,whe^ii-.4"^ is used as a pronoun referring to ^onesel^.." Or even, ' 
"The pronoun 'I' is always capitalized." ,Either of these is Unequivocally 
clear. But I'll lay you 'a wager that the Youngster in the primary^ grades 
who has had a chance, or been required to write several statements or' 
stories about himself, is quite sure, with the help of even a mediocre 
teacher, that "l".,j.s, a^retty important fellow and -that "I" is th^re- ^ 
fore always written as a'capital letter* I doubt seriously that he 
will ever ;need to. hear or. re,ad' the rule. He has frequently used the p. 
corr^'bt form in "his own e^fperience, writing about the tnost important / 
person in the" worXd - .himself.' You don'', t play a g^bod game of tennis by 
reading about how Billie Jean King and A'rthuB Ashe do it. * You play and 
practice, and incorporate into your game the fine points,' the maneuvers 
that make for sharp tennis. And so' you doh't learn to write by reading 
,and le^arning the rules. You write^*and practice writing, and gradually/- 
incorporate into yoxiv writing tlie fine points of self expression, the * • i 



the grammaf rul^ that make fOr good writing. As James cMoffatt puts 
it, in talking 4bout composition as well as reading, "V'6u don|t learn 
the whole by first learning isolated parts. You can't go grammar into 
composition. . You learn to compose, opally and in writing, and the 
'parts' of grammar are learned from the 'whole' of the composing process." 
"But how do I handle all that writing? How do I grade all those 
^ papers?" you ask. You ddn^tl You read and grade some of those pagers. 
You let groups *of five or six students read their papers to each other, 
let 'them select the best one from each of their own groups to 'be rea'd; 
to the class. Students learn from listening to the papers and you 
grade thosa^ you hear. Or you have one group read their short p^pe^^s, 
and you grade' those you hear# Or you have one group read their short - . 
papers, poems, paraphrases, and the like aloud one day, another group 
read 'theirs on another day, and so on. You, grade those. you hear. And 
you ke'ep a check list of the major errors you hear in order' to teach 
the co^ect forms from your anonymous 'list^ of errors -^ater . Yoii let 
•students keep folders 'Of their written work. After three, four, or 
five papers, you give students class time to proofrea'd and t^ewrite 'what 
*each one considers his best paper. You read and grade thos^. Ypu^put 
some of the written Kork on display- on bulletin boards to give audienpe 
to the students' efforts. In short, you figure out ways to keep your 
students writing, writing, writing, without the suioidal grading of 
every paper. 

I have just coippleted teaching an inservice course in composition 
and creative writing. to teachers. Many "of my ideas came from a creative 
writing course at Emory last fall. In that course we wrote and read 
our papers for a total of 18 hours. The teachers in the course we just 
finished wrote and read their papers for a total of W hours. The first 
day they were scared, wrote fair.ly dull, stilted stuff, and weren.'t at 
all sure ^that this was the way to get that necessary increment credit. 
By the third day they were floating off into more precise use of words, 
more imaginative use of their minds and their self ex|)ression. ^ They 
wrote iti response to Tschaikowsky's "overture to 1812," they listed 
all the things you could do with a common brick, they wrote a paragraph 
without adjectives, they wrote poems, they wrote reactions ^o pictures, 
ahd slides of people, sewers, avenues of trees, abstract paintings; 
they wrote the endings to unfinished stories and wrote unfinished stories 
to use with their students. They punctuated paragraphs and argued and^ 
clarified grammatical constructions. They wrote about something in 
nature or in their liVes which they had never really been fully awar^' 
of, or ideally "seen" before. They described the' smells of ammonia^ and 
perfume brought to class. They wrote their hearts out*- in short,, ovet^ 
a hundred short writing assignments. And every paper was read aloud 
and commented on. They, and I, enjoyed the whole crazy two weeks. 
' Don't tell me you can't do a vfery modified version of tUS^ same thing 
with kids I 

^ ^i^iave talkf^d too much on the subject of writing, of composing. 

But I am convinced that it's a "no-no"- in many teachers' minds, that 
it's a source cJ^I^ fear - fear of how to motivate kids, fear of their 
own inadequacies, fear of the awful specter of "grading those pampers." 
Yet it is an area of little competence on the part of students, a . 
source of distr,ess on the part of employers and college instructof^s who 
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receive our graduates. And it can be and should be' an exciting - 
even a fun experience for teachers and students aliVe. 

Spelling and handwriting need comment but I'm going to skip 
them. If you're interested in spelling, find out what Rome Georgia 
is doing ^about it. It makes more sense than anything I've come across. 
As for handwriting^, you tell me - I don't know. 

Let me mention nonverbal communication and I'll quit - I promise. 
Of course this very real form of communication is surely not limited 
to the comn\unication skills we generally associate" with the language 
arts. It's a unive'rsal means of communication. But it's part of our 
program and so 'part of our problem. 

Are you aware of what you are saying when you don't utter a wordl 
but do this? (J^ands on hips) or this? (bands folded with index fingers 
pointed)^ or thia? (rolling eyes toward heaven) or this? (folded arms) 
Dr. Charles Galloway, who is probably the foremost authority on non- 
verbal communication say^that we say things nonverbally that we 
wouldn't have the guts to say verbally. He points out that the point- 
ed finger and the shaking arm are seldojn if ever used with folk§ of 
higher status than we are, and that the crooked, beckoning 'finger is 
never used to a state patrolmen. - ^ 

Dr. -Galloway also asks if we pay any attention to or make any 
effort to understand studen1:s' nonverbal messages. What^s Andrew 
trying to tell you when he keeps squirming in his ^eat, or Annie when 
she keeps chewing on her pencil instead of writing. And how about 
hand raising. You kpow. Jim sits with his hand'in the air, resting • 
his elbow in the other hand. It isn't a Very arresting hand-in-the-air 
But 'it's 'Up there and dt's supposed to indicate that he knows the 
answer'. So when he's finally called on he says '*0h I forgot what J 
wanted to say." Or George waits until Alice has been called on anc 
then raises his hand. Or Sadie, who raises her hand in an unobtrusive 
*sort of way, looking away from the teacher. And when she's called on, 
questions sweetly, "Oh, did I have my hand up?" 

, Let me finish quickly . We are all beset by the invasion of 
programs and demands. We are all harassed by our individual problems 
in the classroom and in the other jobs in the educational scene. I 
sincerely hope, that in the teaching of communication skills, as part' 
of that scene, the return to basics will mean a reappraisal of a 
reasonably inexpensive and a readily available commodity - common sense 
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strand B Discussion Sessions 



TEACHING ALL THE COMMUNICATION SKILLS 
IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 



Presenter: v Sarah' H eind ^ 
Consultant: Editha Mills 



The presenter^ of "Uie Habersham County Schools, recommended 
blending traditional and liberal ideas in developing communication 
skills. The first approach emphasizes the R*s" of English; 
the second is associated with more freedom of expression, with * 
awareness activities — listening, observing, feeling, producing — . 
and with the use of music, drama, anc^ art as modes of communication. 

If such an electic approach is to be effective, the teacher 
must set clearly defined goals. The goals give unity and 'coherence 
to the variety of materials and activities which promote developing 
skills of communicatic3n in rich, meaningful, even exciting classroom 
experiences. For example:' having, children publish a newspaper, 
write biographies and autobiographies offer excellent ways for them 
to learn the skills of writing for .publication in a meaningful context. 
Working in groups and pairs to prepare presentations for a real audience 
is also a desirable way to promote coimnunication skills. 

The presenter had puppets and slides to demonstrate the value of 
letting^ students sing and play together 
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TEACHING ALL THE COMMUNICATION SKILLS^ 
IN THE SECONDARY GRADES . 



Presenters: Mary Ann Bell, Helen P. Taylc^ 
Consultant: L. Ramon Veal 



Mary Ann Bellas summary: 

We, as teachers, parents, or both, often become extremely 
concerned when Johnny cannot read as he should, write as he should, 
speak as he should, or think as he should. Maybe Johnny should be 
brought to an awareness of the need for communication that is mean- 
ingful. 

In these sessions we have attempted to work together on some 
of this awareness and also. on some of the ways we can teach communica- 
tion skills. Through such games as the "Squares Game," where no 
meaningful communication is allowed, we can start to work with the 
students on the need for communication. 

In dealing with students of many different interests, backgrounds, 
and intellectual abilities, we must sometimes present the same con- 
cept (e.g., >7ork with dialects) but remember to gear what we wish tfiei 
individual to learn to* a way in which the individual v;ill learn it 
best,^ Since this idea does not always work in reality vf^ere we are 
teaching to crowded classrooms, we mav^find it at least feasible to 
offer two options within each class /letting each student decid- 
which option is best for him. 

^ A final, and, I believe, most important point is to offer a 
variety of communication exercises within each lesson of any depth. 
Some students will respond with written essays, some with paintings 
or musical compositions, some with working models, and others with 
the most unbelievable creations. 



Helen P.^ Taylor *s summary: 

Because of the broadness of the topic, I decided to use a graphic 
device and to involve the participants In an inductive experience as 
a means of emphasizing these concepts: 

(1) Secondary school students are already using the communication 
skills; our job is to help refine and improve them for more effective 
communication. * * 

(2) We normally use several communication skills sim^altaneously , 
thus the need for conscious integration; but it is difficult to 
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concentrate on everything at once, thu^ the need for specific 
emphases and drills. 

(3) A MAJOR aspect of communication is the cognitive process: 
comprehension, seeing relationships, accepting, rejecting, organizirfg, 
etc. 



(U) Teaching communication skills is easier if students have'- a 
real interest in the subject matter and a real desire to communicate: 
we must give purpose to the process. 

(5) Contemporary issues (personal, school, local, national, etc.) 
and subject matter of other disciplines, as well as literature, provide 
excellent material for teaching communication skills. 

(6) Communication includes not, only the verbal s*kills of listening, 
speaking, reading-, and writhing, but also non-verbal ones, both of 
receiving and sending. 

(7) Communication can be loosely divided into two categories: 
imaginative (symbolic) and expository (specific). 

(8) Although the teacher can learn subject matter with/from 
students, he should be proficient in the skills so he can utilize 
every opportunity (not just textbook exercises) for the skill-building 
^jrocesses. 

The graphic method consists of a piece' of cardboard containing 
vari~::oiored strings attached to one edge, a central focal point, u 
and whiee re\:eptacl€w attfached to the opposite edge. Several of these 
are t - be us^ni in gr -up activities to demonstrate the above "ppints. 

Ihe audience w- 5 very interested in the activities presented. 
Many questions were .^aised but -time did not permit in-depth discussion 
of the' presentations.^ 

Mary Ann Bell-DeKalb .County Schools' - 
*HBlen P. Taylor«Atlanta City 'Schools 
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GRAMMAR AND USAGE: HOW AND HOW MUCH 

Presenter: Roy O'Donnell 
Consultant : Betty Irwin 

• • 

Dr. OMDonnell,' University of Georgia, suggested that in the 
early grades language study should be inductive and that emphasis 
should be Ion meaningful activities involving/encoding and decoding. 

He recommended the following for all students, possibly 
beginning in grade seven: 

1. The grammar of simple sentenc^^s . - 
Word Classes - taught inductively through exercises 
requiring students to change number of nouns, tense 
and aspect of verbs, etc. 
b. Grammatical Functions and Relationships- ( Subject , 

Predicator, Complements, Modifiers )-possibly taught / 
directly by examples and exercises for constructing' 
structures of predication, complementation, modification 



2. The grammar of compound and complex sentences only to the 
extent of being able to' recognize and construct sentences 
having (1) two main clauses, (2) one main clause and one 
adjective clause, one adverbial clause, or one. noun clause 
(but not all combinations). These structures as well as 
those containing non-finite verb elements could be taught 
through sentence combining exercises. 

In discussing usage. Dr. O'Donnell acknowlei^ged each student's 
right to his ow^ language. Certainly every variety of English has 
its unique value. But, he pointed out, students also have a right 
to the language accepted as "standard" in the larger society in 
which they live. Their choice of which variety they use should be 
made on the basis of knowledge rather than on the basis of ignorance'. 

Certainly a teacher has an obligation to offer students first 
hand experience with tho$e varieties of written and spoken English 
which are shared by groups larger than the narrowly defined ^ 
geographical or social groups that many of us identify our selves^ 
with. The teacher can provide such expediences by making reading 
and writing assignments that require use of "standard" English an^* 
by modelling appropriate language usage and through assigned work 
that employes discussion and role playing. ^ 
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DIALECTS 



V 



Presenters: Charles Billiard, Warren Combs 
Consultants: Edward Stephenson, Jane Appleby 

Dr. Billiard, Georgia State University, presented data on 
the variations of dialects by social class, racial groups, sex, 
and age — data gathered by students who are studying dialects with' 
him at Georgia State University. His interest is in the p^Jssibility 
of modifying teachers' attitudes toward diff erent , dialects and their 
willingness to accept language variation. 

Dr. Combs, University of Georgia, discussed ways of teaching 
dialects. He presented three methods: eradication, .dialecting, and 
dialect appreciation. In, studying any dialect it is important to 
note the total cont^xt'^and specific factors that affect linguistic 
performance: task, topic, listner, interactions, and mixed aspects. 

Two of Dr. Combs graduate students presented dia'lect units 
designed for high school students. 

Jean Chapman of, Warren County High School gave a demonstration 
of language used by her students (1) in communicating with peers and 
(2) in letters written to friends and in letters written to business 
firms.' In, each case the speaker/vTriter used ^Language appropriate to 
the situation. ' ' 

Elizabeth Brinkley and three students from Washington-Wilkes 
Comprehensive High School — Keith Mixon, Sanford Mixon, and Deborah 
Freeman — presented a puppet show which illustrated variations in 
language usage. The variations illustrated were (1) colloquial 
speech, (2) conversation with intimate friend, (3j conversation with 
casual acquaintance, (U) poetic formal, and (5) i\iformative formal. 
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INDIVIDUALIZATION OF INSTRUCTION IN COMMUNICATION SKILLS 



Presenters: Zly^ Crites, Mildred McK^nry 
Consultant: Jane Pa^Tie 

Elyse Crites, Secondary Reading Consultant for DeKalb County, 
presented slides with her commentary on one way of individ-ualizing 
instruction to improve reading in various content area^. She 
offered several suggestions for implementing an individualized i program: 

-introduce program gradually for ease of student and teacher 
adjustment 

-keep class time flexible, with some time spent in individualized 
.learning and some in whole-group sharing 

-allow teacher time for record keeping so necessary to success 
of program 

-plan to use in-class time to work with individuals or small 
groups 

-encourage sharing of successes and frustrations with the program 

Mildred McHenry,.who is also a reading consultant in DeKalb County 
suggested components of an individualized learning package.- She dis- 
cussed the following: ^ 

-aVationale, infbrmihg the student of the reason for the package 
-learning objectives 

-a pretest, to determine the suitability of the objectives, 

activities, and materials 
-learning activities. There should be a variety of activities 

so that a student may choose those that are meaningful to him. 
-a student self test, to enable the student to determine whether 

he is ready for the post-test or needs additional work^ 
-the post-test, to determine whether or not the student has 

reached the learning objectives 
-the quest, suggestions for optional enrichment activities. 

Both presenters stressed the value of an individualized program 
in allowing teachers to adapt techniques atld materials to the needs 
and capabilities Of individual students. \ 
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^Strand C Keynote Address * ^ 



* DRAMA: SUESTANCE AlfD STRATEGY 

DEREK WHORDLEY, Associate Professor of Education, 
^fesleyan College 



In the past few years I have been able to visit both elementary 
and secondary school in parts of the United Kingdom, the United States, 
Canada, and Turkey. For the purposes of this presentation my reflections 
have been focused upon observations of instructional practices in the 
'^dramatic arts. 

' If there is one striking element in these observations, it is the 
propensity of teachers to stage other people's plays as a major strategy 
* for engorging in drama. This theatrical orientation does have a signifi- 
cant part to play in English Language Arts programs, particularly at 
the secondary level. However, it must 'be regarded as a 'rather narrow 
approach when considered against the expansive domain which 'is en- 
compassed by drama. It also limits the corollary potential for extended 
learnings about facets of human interaction and novel approaches to 
curriculum content. This should become clearer in the discussion which 

^ follows ♦ - 

One reason. for the paucity of instruction in drama among American 
teachers may be a product of external pressures, Uhey are faced with 
an increasing array of specified demands and parameters in d'ealing with 
learners. A significant number of students continue to graduate with 
minimal proficiencies in language skills. This has led administrators 
and a disenchanted tax-paying public to scrutinize the content and quality 
of School programs. Recent trends towards highly prescriptive and sys- 
tematic forms of instruction, the extensive use of behavioral t^erminology , 
notions of accountability and competency based education, all suggest a 
need to describe and identify the nature and effectiveness of classroom 
practices. At the present time there is considerable discourse about 
"getting back to basics," Unfortunately, in any movement which pred- 
icated upon a ruthles§ orientation to, basic skills, creative ^rts tend 
^ ^ to suffer. Dramatic arts, for example, may be regarded as less essential 

or even irrelevant, to the achievement of identified "foundational" 
^ materials*. 

- . ^Iso be reluctant to engage in wide-ranging dramatic 

activities for professional reasons. Courses in drama at the tertiary 
level are the exclusive domain of theatre majors. Undergraduates ' iiv ed- 
ucation have little opportunity to experience the possibilities Of dramatic 
work in teaching the English Language Arts, ' Experienced teachers who do 
realize the potential of work in this field are often thwarted by not 
knowing how to begin. There are few in-service training -programs which 
suggest content materials, propose integrative techniques with fundamental 
elements of English programs, or elucidate strategies for teaching drama. 
The area is not so elusive that it defies description. All forms of 
human interchange are essentially dramatic. The scope and complexity of 
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these exchanges may be seen in the work of sociolinguists and ethnpgraphers 
who have examined the nature of social transactions (Jiyraes, 1970; 
Groffman, 1971). , 'The exploration of new roles and characters is similarly 
dramatic, whether pursued in pantoraine or movement with dialogue. In 
addition, the interaction of realistic or ficticious, characters, in 
authentic or fantasy settings can provide Broadening experiences which 
stimulate imaginative responses, and encourage high risk investigations 
of different people, value systems and culjtural mores. Improvisations, 
socio-dramas and simuiated role-palying of various kinds may provide 
Suitable formats for these modes of expression. - , ' ' \ 

Those teachers wlto find the terminology of dramatic work tp be ' 
obscure may be more Syjitisf ied , by a paradigm described *by Brian Way 
(1967), He sees drama as- an avenue through which human capabilities , 
and experiences can be explor^, enhanced or refined. His starting 
points are those attributes wriich all students possess to §ome degree. 
For example, most students can speak,' and drama can provide a satis- 
factory medium for the development of oral lar^guage. Sensory responses, , 
emotions,^ imagination, and concentration are also distinctive features' 
of life which 'lend themselves to further examiri'ation through dramatic 
activities. These are , interesting characteristics for teachers of 
, English to capitalize, on iip a variety of ways apart from drama.* They, 
have collateral usage '•in providing a basis for writing and enriching 
reading comprehension. Finally, all students have a physcial self whi^ch 
can become better coordinated and understood in the proces? of movement 
activities and the impersonation of others. * 

The deficiency in this scenario is that it lacks specific information 
about assessing the abilities of students prior to teaching them, and 
does^ not describe forms of sumraative evaluation to indicate when activities 
have been successfully accomplisried . This is a gentle criticism I have . 
of the wor}c of Rose Bruford (1958) in teaching mime, and the interesting 
ideas of Peter Slade (1954) in role taking. American authorities are 
no less clear in this area as the otherwise admirable work of Winnifred 
Ward (1957), Geraldine Siks-^ (1958) , John-Stewig (1973) Nellie 
McCaslin (1974^) will reveal. My own research with Dr. Elizabeth Feely 
of the Atlanta Public Schools may ultimately suggest some ways of Clos- 
ing this gap. Our effort is designed to help teachers overcome the . 
time consuming problem of trial and .error as a primary device for finding 
out how to use drama efficiently, purposefully and effectively. 

English is most successfully "taught when interrelationships betv^een 
identified component parts are sought out and developed. If -beachers 
are monocular in their approaches they must inevitably miss opportunities 
to deepen and verify the purpose and meaning of instruction in the 
English Language Ar^s. My non-empirical findings are that where drama 
is used as a vehicle for creating these interrelationships, .and students 
engage in 'activities which effect their personal growth and development, 
'their proficiencies in English improve. While the teaching of multiple 
English language skills maybe laudable, the burial of students under 
mounds of dittoed activities and isolated test-bbok activities is lamentable. 
The additional comprehension that younger children bring to the area of 
reading when they are able to enact stories is impressive. At the high 
school level initial practice in foundational dramatic activities makes 
role playing and socio-dramatic exercises most meaningful* A multi- 
sensory approach to writing which riay be partially facilitated by drama 
has produced a significant impact on the work of students. 
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VThole Bodies: 

Compare the experience of a cold -shower with.*a hot one* How ' 
;do bodies react to fear, nervousness, anticipation, and 
' • .jubilation? 

Stage Five: , Improvisrations 

'By this stage students should be able to work with eaph other 
cooperatively, and have confidence in moving and speaking Without ^ 
embarrassment. Many improvisations can be conducted simultaneously 
Without audience response, or groups may be. given an opportunity to 
experiment ahd practice ideas and then perform them for others. Improvisa- 
tions may be character oriented or predicated upon settings. Two examples 
are given below' which elaborate these techniques. Each idea is deliberately 
"open ended," and may be .replayed several times; to add realism, exemplify 
alternative/ reactions, illustrate new outcomes, 6r modify^ differences 
in behavior V\ 

A comber of people are trapped in an elevator between 
floors*. Show how they might react in this situation. 
^They are: a pregnant .woirtan, an officious secretary, a 
priest, an incompetent electrician and a retired Marine • 
. ' . ^ colonels 

(b) Several students find the following items in a friend *s 
" room: a hyperdemic needle, blood stains, clothes 'and 
furniture scattered around, and an open window. .They 
• try to establish what might have happened and tak^. 
appropriate action. 
Additional ideks may be found in the writings of authors previously 
' noted and in the work of Spolin (1963). 

Stage Six:, Socio-dramas 

•. * 

The most succint treatment of socio-dramatic work is to be found 
in Shaftel and Shaftel (1967). More advanced procedures' may also be 
examined in Torrance and Myers (1970). 
; Socio-dramas provide opportunities for the solution of real problems. 

They frequently focus upon incidents which occur in schools or broader 
• communities which create confusion or disarray. - Theft., bullying, cultural 
perspectives and differences,, role expectations and-diverse, values are 
all examples -of problems which may be clarified through socio-dramatic . 
techniques . 

The most satisfactory- way of using this procedure is to examine a- 
problertfe which arises, and select pupils to enadt it as it was^said to 
have occurred. Additional students then replay the situation to suggest 
alternative Ways in which the confrontation coUld have been resolved. 
For teachers to suggest the "best" answer defeats the object of the exercise 
Students stoulO; be' able to select the alternative which they believe 
exemplifie^ltVie fifost reasonable' outcome or response. To impose values or 
conclusion;^|on students ruins the technique fes a device for problem solving. 

40 ^ ^ 
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stage Seven: Playmaking 



Playmaking has been left until last in this framework for instruction 
to reinforce the point that it is probably the most advanced form of 
dramatic work for students. Remembering sequences, details, precise 
stage movements, and internalizing character types is very difficult for 
many of them. 

The earlier foundational activities are really necessary if a wide 
range of students are to 'be encouraged to make plays. Experiments with 
spatial concepts, characterization and improvisations provide an excellent , 
background for this type of work and make the job of staging plays so 
much easier. Students who have no idea^^f ho^f.to move, how to portray 
characters,' how to use their voices effectively, or how to solve problems, 
are unlikely to succeed under the spotlights with any degree of excellences 
There are always a few students who can excell in theatrical activities. 
It would be delightful if the advantage of these elite minority groups 
could become the prerogative of the majority. > 
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strand C Discussion Sessions 



DRAMATIC ACTIVITIES FOR THE ELEMENTARY STUDENT 
^Presenters: Michael T. Egan, Wayne Woodard 

Michael Egan, Youth> Director of First Methodist Church in 
Athens', advocates recognizing and respecting the creative 
potential^ of children. 'He presented slides of productions 
created "from scratch" by elementary school children. He 
believes children should be challenged to demand excellenpe 
of Tjhemselv^s. 



Wayne Woodward 's^» summary (Dr. Woodward is Art Consultant for the 
Chattahoochee - Flint' Cooperative Educational Service Agency): 

Verbal learning - ^reading, discussing, demonstrating, 
organizing, analyzing, 'syntesizing r is the "meat" of education. 
It is apparent that a variety^ of approaches and activities • 
'Stimulate and provide readiness for verbal learning by the very 
fact th^t they involve the ^tudent,- catch his interest and 
provide satisfaction in a task well done. This is where 
creativity and the arts come into focus. 

Among those creative educational activities that have been 
found t9 be related directly .to" all- those communication skills 
advocated by language arts specialists are puppetry and filjn^ 

making » ^ ' ^ 

The educationally beneficial aspects of puppetry and film- 
making are ijnmense. They provide opportunity for importunity 
for improvement of verbal learning activities in addition to 
offering some^of the best motivations available fon "turning 
children on" to communication skills. 

These activities can be implemented in the classroom with 
minimal expense and do more to enhance a language arts program ^ 
than many commercial reading systems ^costing many times as much, 

Puppetry and filmmaking are only two of many creative 
activities that should be included in any teacher education 
program and subsequently be introduced into the education of 
all children. 



^READERS THEATRE 



Presenters: .Faye Head, Mimi Allen 
Consultant: Matthew Morrison 

Dr. Head, University of Georgia," and Mrs. Allen, Hall 
County Schools, provided a general introduction to Readers 
Theatre, as both a perfonrjing 4rt and as a teaching/learnings 
technique. ^ * 

Dr. Head's summ^y: * • ' ' 

» 

In recent years a' form of presentation known as Readers Theatre 
has come to be considet-ed an excellent educational tool as well as a^ 
kind of performance. There has been much controversy in tryirig to 
define this technique. 

1. Readers 'Theatre is.,*first of , all, reading or the oral 
interpretation of written literature-. The question 
is how or what distinguishes such interpretation and 
provides it the theatricality which can be rightfully 
called a performance of Readers Theatre. One approach 
is to examine the characteristics and convention^ which 
are present in the literature which is adaptable to this 
form of presentation. ^ 

Therefore, in order to continue to allow creative exj)erimentation 
and at the same^ time provide the security of some sort of guideline, ' 
a "philosophy of Readers Theatre" is a. practical method. By providing 
a philosophy and arriving at 'the conventions which distinguish this 
form df^activity, one can maintain creative freedom within definitive 
limits . 

' . ' , f ^ 

Mrs. Allen distributed a handout she had written which provided 
•the rationale for>using Readers Theatre. She had slides and pictures' 
showing student involvement. 

The following comes from Mrs. Allen's handout: 

Readers theater may be thought of as either a performing art or 
a classroom technique. Either or b9th may be used by the secondary 
English teacher. The objective of the first is art. ^ The objective 
of the latter, is instruction. 

As a performing art in the ti^aditional sense,' i.e., with audience 
end performers interacting as separate realities, the exjuipment and 
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facility ijeeds are beyond the scope of the average teaching station. 
Because of facility and equipment needs, readers theater is »organ- 
ized institution and. as a performing art is a difficult pr<?^spect 
without administrative support. The noise and movement required 
during, placement of readers in the average teaching station and 
recitation of lines at different volumes is ^'unconventional" in 
many Georgia secondary English classrooms. »i» 

The calling together and manipulation of an/iaudlenc^*4s *an 
art-wlthin-an-art in readers theater as performing art. Public 
prcirotion to sell tickets and planning to seat all comers are ) 
n'^cessities for the well-organized theater director (or ''^teacher-, 
in-cherge"') . ''The audience will be a collection of strangers (lion- 
Theater class adults or students), and will bring a degree of 
anxiety to the theater facility and tb the reader.^ 

finally, readers theater as ^?erforming art, requires competitive 
'Casting, so that only the very best readers, available will be per- 
fcrning. This tends to either exclude or challenge the shy or inept* 
readers and therefore, may be either an advantage ox: disadvantage 
in a given case. 

Improvisation is probably the most useful .idea to kee{) in mind 
when considering readers theater as a classroom technique. When 
instruction is the primary objective, equipment and facilities need 
not be available to the extent desirable to produce an artistic 
performance. 

Administrative support is usually easier to get 'for readers 
theater as classroom technique since extra time and money for facilitie 
and equi'pnent are unnecessary. Noise and movement, however, ^ve 
likely to occur often in the early phases of the class period as desks 
are mbved, roles assigned, and excitement is built. The entire 
technique is a device deliberately aimed at getting s^tudents cog- 
nitive attention through physical and emotional involvements, however. 

, The place of readers theater as classroom technique in the 
secGndary curriculum is very broad since the cumulative objective a-nd 
hoped result of the technique, as here discussed, is instruction in 
reading' skills of various kinds. Most English courses involve these 
skills at one level, of objective or othei/f Thus in-class time, 
curricular scheduling, and credits are not desrupted by ^readers, 
theater as classroom technique. 

The audiences for instructional theater (as opposed to artistic 
theater) are mo^t likely to be composed to fellow classmates who 
don*t have assigned roles, but may" be listening or following the 
reading in selected or prepared scripts or textbooks. This involves 
no promotion or selling and usually much less anxiety for the readers. 

Finally, casting for instrubtional theater is non-compe*titive 
to somQ degree. Often better readers will set a -pace in lead roles, 
but the slow or even non-reader may Jbe assigned a bit or supporting 
role tih^t will seek his level and may challenge Kim to further 
development. > * ^ « 

The importance of .choosing' either instruction or art as a primary 
objective in a readers theater situation cannot be de-emphasized. 
Th^ equipment and facility needs, the administrative support, the 
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noise and- movement problem, the curricular aspects, the audience 
availability, and the method of casting are each* an<i collectively 
determiners of which objecti.v6' will be chosen. 
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DRAMATIC ACTIVITIES AS AN ELECTIVE COURSE 
-IN HIGH SCHOOL 



Presenters: Gail Karwoski, Betty Lou Groover 

i 

"Teaching. draVia requires a combination of ingenuity and 
boldness; not necessarily a background in the academics" according 
to Gail Karwoski, of Clarke Central High, Athens. 3ut she believes 
we a^ll have the makings of great drama teachers. 

' She continued: ' "The way I teach, and conceptualize. Drama is 
a very special subject— some people think Vm teaching a course in 
recess. Actually, though. Drama is the most academic of all courses, 
even though- I play down its names-dates-places^facts. Drama integrates 
every skill, *from shop to' math, home econ to phys ed,'that students 

learn. , ' . . 

Mainly, though. Drama is personal enrichment at its- best. It. 
is a building of confidence through performance and involvement. Like 
athletics in this respect, it* is much more cognitive and therefore 
rewards students 'for mor4 different types of learning. 

Everybod};^ has been, talking about- "little" dramatics activities 
in the classroom,* and I do these too. But I want to concentrate oh ^ 
performance, since that's what we build ^toward. The greatest -rewards 
'in Drama are from performance. . * . 

People are afraid of the performance aspect of. Dratna because of 
the time and skills involved in successful .and lucrative production: " 
. 3 P's"prices, publi'c .relations (esp. w^Lth parents and ptW, personnel) , 
, and promotion. But students Reserve to receive community recognition 
in return for their^ efforts. ^ ^ 

Ms. Karwoski presented 'slides of Clarke Central's production of 
The "Music Man, describing many ways of cost-cutting developed by the 
students. ' - - " 



Mrs. Groover, of Macon, Georgia, .discussed the value of drama 
as an elective and provided a valuable handout listing activities and 
resources, ^he concluded thus: . ^ . , ^ 

In short, I feel the argument for elective drama courses can be 
summarized in the following ways: the world of the theatre will be 
opened to your students as they read. the plays of all periods an<J 
countries and learn- abqut the intriguing*T>ersonaiities who have spent ' 
.their liv^s 'in this exciting atmosphere. I ^ 

fn the second place, they will t^e acting and producing plays, 
even writing them, and in the process, learning how to. use their . 
voices and bodies effectively. No class encourages such obvious 
improvement a^ do various phases of theatre study. Work in dramatics ^ 
demands jnore self-control, ability to accept criticism, good sportmanship 
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tact, and "plain ole good" nature than any other schooi activity. You 
must be prompt, dependable, and helpful, if a.^ play is to succeed. In 
the course, the student will have technical exercises to improve his ^ 
voice and speech and to mak^.his body movements effective and grace- 
ful. From these activities^ he will acquire poise and vitality in 
appearing before the public. ' He should move more gracefully after 
studying pantomime, and express himself more effectively after study- 
ing acting. Certainly the student's imagination, the foundation of 
all impersonation, will be stimulated in every phase of his work. 

Finally, the cultivation of the emotions is I feel the chief 
values of a class in dramatics, for you must lose yourself in the 
feelings of others if you are to act successfully or, for that matter, 
watch and rea^ plays wholeheartedly. Feeling, moving, and speaking 
like someone 'else will broaden your sympathy and linderstanding of 
other people's problems, enlarge your capacity foj?' friendship, and 
.enrich your whole life. 
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ACTION WORKSHOP FOR THE ELEMENTARY CLASSROOM 



Presenter: 'George Hess 
Consultant: Frank E, Chew 



Dr. Hess, of Columbus Colelge, and Frank Chew, of Academy 
^llieatre, Atlanta, made an excellent team each complementing the 
other's (Offerings, The group was highly receptive and involved. 

Dr. Hess* summary: 

The purpose of creative drama in the language arts curriclalum 
is the development of self -discovery by means r) of making reality 
of experience (vicarious and real) 2) by dealing with the whole 
complex of symbolization , and 3) by involving the total person. 
Therefore, the self-actualization that occurs through creative drama 
focuses on the development of the individual rather than focusing on 
perforniative-audience. related play acting. This is not, to say that 
one of the results of expressive exploration through creative drama 
cannot be a "refined" performance for an audience; but it is to say * 
that the primary goal must always be the development of the individual 
and his resources through. a self -actualizing process. 

The participants in crealiive drama are encouraged to develop 
their resources of concentrcttion , sensory awareness, imagination, 
physical self ,' speech, emotions, and intellect 'in a problem solving 
environment. In solving problems, the particij^ants develop and use 
verbal and nonverbal syinbols to express ideas, notions,, and under-' 
standings oj^ the self and nonself , This requires that the individual 
^pall on and use thfe seven resources (note'^ove). This happens when 
the ind'ividual through the suggestion of < the leader extends his 
expression from an awareness of influences within. to influences with- 
out the |)ersonal environment. 

The leader begins by developing and extending the individual's 
concentration on his physical self and bodily movements. This warm-up 
"period focuses mainly on freeing the mind (relaxation), imitative 
movement developing sensory experiences , and disveloping inner-images, 
' ' The second stage initiates %expressiv^ activities' whicb ?re more 

expressive of individual effort rather than a simplistic response ^ 
to the leader's suggestions,' In the second stage the leader assists 
the participants in developin^the seven 'facets mentioned^ earlier. 
This is be'st done by exploring topics such as animal movements, age 
differences, elements of weather, etc. The third stage is improvisation. 
Here a story line or situation is ^developed. The final stage reflection 
, focuses on the meaning of the dramatic activity. The individual begins 
each creative drama' session working and .concentrating on his own personal 
inner resources;- and thfen in pairs, using and working with another's 
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responses; and finally working within a large group, this requires 
the individual to move from a concentrated awareness of self to an 
inclusion of an awareness of the unity of 'self and nonself working 
in harmony. 



Frank Chew ^stressed key ideas for tochers without prior 
training in drama and suggested sources or help — such as the 
Academy Theatre group, part of the, Artists in Schools Program 
under the National Endowment for Arts, 

Interspersed with the talk about using drama in 'the class- 
room, the audience experienced some simple concentration exercises , 
suitable for drama^-warmup, and non-audience oriented improvisation. 



ACTION ^WORKSHOP FOR THE SECONDARY CLASSROOM 



Presenter : Derek Whordley 



These sessions were really action wprksh'ops * Dr. Whordley, 
Wesleyan College, ^fter briefly reviewing the "framework for 
drama" presented in the keynote speech', guided the audience 
through activities representative of i^ach section of the framework. 

First, Wjjordley said, a teacher* should find out where students 
are in verbal, emotional ,and- sense development by using exi51oratory , 
warmup activities. •Then, the teacher should guide students through 
activities to explore , space, weight,' speed and movemenli, Nfext, work 
on characterization-.-character development , improvisations (dialogue 
between two people), improvisation with a group, and then on to 
playmaking. » In playmaking allow a student to have multiple parts, 
rather than a single part which may become boring. 

Dr. Whordley guided the audience through every phase of his 
"framework" and then discussed how these activities relate to the 
English program. He suggested that appropriate dramatic workouts 
can enrich every* aspect of the English curriculum as well as the 
total cognitive, affective, and psychomotor development of students 
because it leads to a search for options to realiistic problems and 
to clarification of values. 
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Strand D Keynote Address 



WRITTEN COMPOSITION: NEW SOLUTIONS jFOR SOME OLD PROBLEMS 
RICHARD L. GRAVES, Auburn Univeristy, Auburn, Alabama 



/ 

Ever since the founding of the National Council Teacher of English 
in the early 1900* s, there has-been a concern with teaching the "Second 
R'' — written composition. Every year since 1912 there has been at least 
one article in the journal — often several — urging the improvement of writ- 
ten expression. Since the founding of our professional organization we 
have passed through many educational movements: th4 academic movement, 
the progressive movement, the age of sputnik and jspiral curriculum, the 
new humanistic movement, to name a few. And yet through all these diverse 
movements, there has been one consistent note: students need to know 
how to express themselves in writing. Not just the college bound, but 
everyone should acquire the skill of writing clear, concise English. 

Yet as we enter the last quarter of the twentieth century, it is 
obvious that we have not achieved this goal* When we read the accounts 
of what our state and national leaders are advocating, rather than plain* 
and simple truth we are often overcome with circular reasoning and with 
cloudy jargon. f'When we look at the professions in our nation today, we 
see that many of our most intelligent people — Ph.D.'s in academic fields, 
research scientists, doctoral students , --are crippled intellectually be- 
cause they cannot ^express themselves in clear English. When we ask "Why?" 
aha look at the composition courses in the University curriculum, there we 
often find a teaching staff which Richard M. Weaver described as "Beginners 
part-time teachers, graduate students, faculty wives, and other fringe 
people." When we examine the high schools, there as James Squire and 
Roger Applehee reported, we find only .a small fraction of time devoted 
to the teaching of composition. There are some occasional bright spots, 
but overall throughout the entire educational enterprise there is a need 
to improve the teaching of written composition. 

If We are honest with ourselves we must admit that we have not been 
as successful*' as we would like to be. The citizens of this land have 
spent a large amount of time in school, but many have not mastered one 
of the most important and fundamental and useful skills in a civilized 
society — the skill for expressing oneself in writing. 

Although most would agree that the current situation is (*to put it 
mildly) bleak, it is certainly not hopeless. Traditionally the American 
people have been a people of optimism and accomplishment. We recognize 
the need, and yet we also recognize that where the need is greatest, the 
opportunity is also greatest. As educators in the South, we have man^ 
tnings going for us: arf extensive system of public schools, laws mandat- 
ing attendance in school, large and prosperous university systems, and the* 
support and good wiir of parents and the general public. 

In view of these positive benefits, is it possible' to turn the situa- 
tion around? I, believe that is and would like to offer some suggestions 
which point toward improvement. 
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!• Recapturing the Satisfaction of 'Writing 

Part of the problem in teaching composition lies in the attitudes 
of our students toward the vnriting experience. As teachers, we should 
keep in mind that our influence is extremely important in forming attitudes. 
Listen to what one noted writer said about learning to vrrite: ^ 

My first impetus to vrrite came from a sixth grfde English 
'teacher who filled me with the feeling that writing was 
a good thing to^ do and that^>^:here was something noble 
about the English language* 

Recently I had the pleasure of attending a luncheon with the^Dean 
of our School, and our conversation turned toward the experience and pro- 
cess of writing. We talked about writing being a very satisfying and yet 
at the same time a very difficult experience. He remarked that he' some- 
times rewrote his colhnunications to the faculty as many as three times. 
But those communications, which I have seen on maoy occasions, are always 
extremely 'well done. Whatever the topic, they reflect his interest and 
concern* Abdve all they say, "I care, and the care I take with language 
reflects my interest and my concern wi1:h this topic*" 

As teachers we need to find ways for 6ur students to experience the 
satisfaction that comes from caring about what is said. Just as the body 
has a need for exercise, so too the human mind has a natural impulse to 
express itself. We- need to convince our students that writing is a natural 
and satisfying experience. 

If students are to derive satisfaction from the experience of writing, 
then they need to spend *time writing, Jean Pumphrey, who teaches composi- 
tion in San Mateo, California, has described some excellent techniques 
from 'doing this, I have seen these techniques work at the high school 
level, and some of my former students who are now practicing English teachers 
have reported success with them at various grade levels. 

In Jean Pumphrey *s class the students and the teacher sit in a 
'circle, and everybody writes, Here^ are some typical assignments: 

1, The first assignment: Write for five minutes on this topic: 
"What makes writing so frustrating and so painful?" At the end 
of five minutes they stop; hold up their papers and look at the 
false. starts and scratchouts. They count the words, then read 
their papers aloud** 

2, Another assignment, is t(b write for five minutes on a topic the 
student chooses, Those who can't find a subject wpite on that, 

3, Another assignment is to describe objects in the class room; 
anot*her is to put the classroom on paper* 
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Thraughcxit the experience the teacher writes along .with the students. 
In the process they encounter all the problems and difficulties associated 
with writing. But most important they also recapture some of the satis- 
faction of putting on paper what they believe is true. Those who are not 
familiar with Pumphrey's techniques would, be interested in her article in 
the February 1973 issue of C611ege English , "Teaching English Composition 
as a Creative Art." , 

II. Emphasizing the ThQory of Writing ' ^ 

Motivation is important, but motivation ^lone -is not: enough. 
Let me illu3trate. Suppose that someone wanted to learn to fly and signed 
up *to take tne lessons.^ After j)aying the tuition fees and attending 
ground school, he fqund that he was ready for the first flight. He* and 
his instructor taxied out to the end of the runway and prepared for take- 
off. ' Just prior to take-off, the instructor opened the, door, got out of 
the plane, looked up and said "All right, now^fly!" 

Obviously the person was motivated. He wanted to fly but did not ' 
know how. And it wouldn't help much if the instructor turned on the radio 
to pick up inspirational music, or taped some beautiful pictures of * 
clouds around the cockpit. There comes a time wh'en theory anci direct 
instruction are needed, not motivation. 

Let us consider some wa^s. of .teaching the theory of composition. As 
you are so well aw^re,, .parallels structure is one of the most important 
aspects of the composition curriculum. This fact was recently brought 
home to me by a counselor in^'one of our schools in Alabama. She noted 
that the scores on the ACT, 1^sts were consistently 'higher in math*. than 
they were in English. After studying the test scores she concluded that 
many of the items which ^h^fr students were missing in English were con- 
cerned with parallel structure. " < 

How is parallel structure presented in many English handbooks? 
Often the theory of parallel structure is either totally neglected or 
just touched upon. The main teaching devige is the presentation of. 
"mf^ssed-up" examples, which the students are called upon to correct. 
Th^ examples below, which were taken from a popular handbook, are typical: 

1. The doctor recommended plenty of food, sleep, and exercising. 

2. Come to the meeting prepared to take notes and with some ^ 
questions to ask. ^ 

3. Passing the oral test is usually more difficult than to pass . 
the written test.^ 



2 , K ' 

John E. Warriner, English Grammar and Composition : A Complete Handbook 
(New Yc^;k: Fiarcourt Brace, 1957), p. 223. 
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By contrast, teaching the theory of parallel structure would require 
some- positive attention to just what parallel structure is. Such study 
might consider" aspects 'such is these: 

1. Repetition of Key Words' 

"We are no longer bound the vertical heritage of a ' 
nation but b^ the horizontal spirit of a generation.'^^ 

2. Repetition of Grammatical Elements 

, "As a result of years of intermittent combat between Egypt 

and Israel, the waterway had baafome a giant slag heap of 
^ war— blocked by scuttled and sunken' ships, strewn with 
unexploded ammunition, abandoned by more than a million 
Egyptians who had fled' their homes along its banks, and 
occupied on either side b^ mortal enemies. , 

3. Combination: Repeated Words and Grammatical, Elements 

"My brother need not be idealized or enlarged in death 
beyond what he was in life. He should be remembered ' 

^ simply as a good, and 'decent man who saw wrong and ' 
tried to right it , saw suffering- and tried to heal it . 

, saw war and tried to stop it . "5 

^. The Number of Elements: Two 

v oraciousness and understanding were expressions of his 
philosophy. ' Discipline and self-control were expressions 
of his character, "6^ 



3 

Valerie M. Johnson, "0 Canada!" Saturday Review, LV (October, 1972), pp.61 

Willian Graves, "New Life for the Troubled Suez Canal," National 
Geographic m7 (June, 1975), p. 793. ^ ^ 

^Edward M. Kennedy, The Eul£g^ to Ui^^ Kennedy 
(Worcester, Mass.: Aehille J. ,jSt. Onge,^ 1968), pp. 26-27^ 

Robert Muller, "U Thant Jhe Buddhist," Saturday Review , II (January 25, 
1975), p. 5. • ^ ' 
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5. The Number of Elements: Four, ' 

"And after the years spent in the heart of it, rejoicing 
and wondering , bathing in its glorious floods of light, 
seeing the sunbursts of morning among the icy peaks, the 
noonday radiance on the trees and rocks and snow, the flush 
of alpenglow , and a thousand dashing waterfalls with their 
marvelous abundance of irised sprayT it still seems to me 
. above ^11 others the ^ange of light. ""7 

A teacher mi^n^ then use these examples as models for students to 
creat.^ their own examples 'of J^arallelife^n. 

-ill' Staying Abreast with New Directions in Teaching Composition 

How do new ideas and new techniques "catch on" in American 
education? Often a new idea will appear in abstract form in a journal 
article or perhaps a book. As teachers have occasion to study these ideas, 
thev :>ften begin to see how they can be translated into classroom practice 
and eventually become a part of the system. During recent years several 
new id^^s have been ieveloped; what is needed now is the translation of 
these ideas -into sound practice. Here are some developments which seem 
to me to h^ve potential for improving the teaching of written composition. 

!• Generative Rhetoric of the Sentence . Edward P.J. Corbet t 
hac identified Francis Chr^istensenJ s work .with cumulative sentence as 
instr^omental irf reviving professional interest in composition. Christen- 
sen*s article, "A Generative* Rhetoric 'of the Sentence," has been re- 
printed at least ten times since it was first published in 1963.- The 
article calls attention to the importance .and. the effectiveness of .asym- 
metrical form, particularly in the Cumulative sentence. (A cumulative 
sentence is one' with a short base clause and several modifiers -added 
after the base clause, as in this sentence from Sounder : "Nothing moved 
except what the wind moved — dead* leaves under the cabin, brown blades 
and stalks from the fields which were dead and ready to be blown away, 
bare branches of poplars, and the spires of tall pines.") We are shown 
specifically how absolute constructions^ and participial modifie,rs free 
tie writer from what Chrislensen calls "pretzel prose." Tc^; Christensen's 
article is the best scurce I know for teaching students about the co- 
ordination ant: subordination processes. 

« 

^2. New Directions in Paragraph Structure 

Tv;o new approaches to the structure of the paragraph 
deserve c^nsidera^ion. Francis. Christensen found that his theory of the 
generative rhetoric of the sentence also works when applied to the para- 
graph. And more recently .this idea has extended to the full essay. 
(Frank D'Angelo, " Generative Rhetoric of the Essay," College Compositioi 
and Communication, December, 1974).* 



John Muir, Gentle Wilderness : The Herra Nevada, ed^ David Brower (New 
York: Ballantine Books, -1967), pp. :>-7. 
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A second approach to ^ the paragraph is that developed by Kenneth Pike, 
A.L. Becker, and Richard Young at tl>e Uniyersity of liichigan. A tagmemic 
analysis of a paragraph might follow one of three sequences: TRI (Topic- 
Res trictiorv- Illustration 1 , QA CQuestion-Answer) , or P-S (Probleon-Solution) . 
One of the most 'useful concepts to co|ne from this approach is the eaui- 
valence chain, the pattern of recurring features in a paragraph. The 
teacher who wants to find some^ new -ways of teaching coherence would do 
well to examine this approach T 

3. Peer Teaching and Communal Authorship 

The work of Jean Pumphrey, mentioned earlier, offers some new in- 
sights in working with students. James Moffett.and the British writers 
have also made contributions here. 

The term "communal authorship.," which Was coin«d by James McCrimmon, 
describes a- situation in which students and teacher write together using 
tHe overhead projector. Instead of the student writing on a sheet of 
paper at his desk, he wotks from a screeri at thejfr^nt of the class. The 
composing process thus becomes an open dialogue ^between stifdents and teacher, 
rather- than the usual silent , interior monologue. With communafl author- 
ship students are involved in every aspect of the process. 

H. Sentence Combining , 

Research relating composition and transformational grammar has 
yielded some interesting new insights* Lt has been shown rather conclusively 
that practice in combining short sentences enhances "syntactic growth" 
of young people. Several research studies have shown the value of sentence 
combining: Kellogg Hunt at Florida State, Donald Bateman and Frank* 
Zidonis at Ohio State, John Mellon at Harvard, and Frank O'Hare at ^ 
Florida State. Th'e practical application^^of this research appfears in 
Willian Strong's little book, Sentence Combining : A Composing Book ,, 
which contains some excellent activities in sentence combining. 

5. Conceptual Theory of Rhetoric ^ 

The relationship between rhetorical structures and the human 
thought processes is described^ in a book 'published just this Spring by 
Winthrop Press : Frank D'Angelo's A Conceptual Theory of Rhetoric . Those 
who have* read this work have been deeply impressed with the direction 
D'Angelo has taken. 

6. Revival of Classical Rhetoric ' * 

The person who comes to classical rhetoric is like one who sees 
for the* first time a magnificent range of mountains , peak rising upon 
peak,^ valley extending past valley. 'The only problem is that as you 
plunge in tp explore the range, it is so easy to get lost. In other words,* 
the explorer needs a roadmap through classical rhetoric* Once through 
Corbett, the explorer can then evaluate and synthesize the cpntributionr 
of Isocrates or Aristotle or Quintilian or Cicero or other giants from 
antiquity. » 
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At the outlet' I mentioned that teachers of English have many things 
going for them, but one thing above all else which might bring about 
literacy in written expression is the development of these new, approaches 
We now have available to us tools and techniques which were unknown 
earlier in this century. These nfew approaches — or new rhetorics as they 
are sometimes called--have created a genuine renaissance of interest in 
the teaching of writing. detect a new enthusiasm, a new sense of 
purpose, a new dedication which have the potential for revitalizing our 
present conception of the subject of English. 

With these new tools perhaps w6 can accomplish by the end of the 
century what our predecessors envisioned at its beginning: wi^spread 
literacy in written expression for a majority of our citizens. 
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Strand L Discussion Session ' ^ * 

* . t 

CREATIVE WRITIN-G IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL . 



Pr^esenter: Jack Perron 
Consultant: Edieann Biesbrock 



Dr. Perron *s summary: 



Th^ tbem^ is "'Can teachers cause creativity?" My 'belief is 

J they can't, but they can cause un-creat,ive writing (by sticking to 
the .traditional textbook). A communication activity precedes—to 
demonstrate feedback in writing (as opposed to speech). A review 
of research confirms my own findings: creative-type stimuli result ' 
in more production but not increased creativity. Purpose and in- 
terest lie at the hea^^t of the matter, but creativity also has a 
form base, which leads to function. Sentence-combining research 
has proved the validity of increasing the subordination abilities 
of children, a basic step in providing alternative pathways for 
writing. This form base for creativity natur^ally lead^ into function, 
and' the result can be creativity. However, it's up to the student. 
Various methods of stimulating writing, including -using it as the 
Integrating ingredient for all elementary education is discussed. 
The more the student writes, the more chance he has for becoming 
creative. Teachers should learn all they can about anything and 
everything involving the writing act--*variety sets the environment 
for continuous writing. Given enough purposeful., interesting • 
writing, the student can cause his own creativity. > 

In the discussion that followed his presentation. Dr. Perron 
(University of Georgia) stressed (l) the use of .sentenceTCombining 
activities and games in a supportive classroom enyir6nment and 
(2) the need of hitting vested interest — a base for students to 
turn to for a purposeful encounter witfi writing. 
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COMPOSITION FOR THE CAREER-ORIENTED STUDENT 



Presenters: Nan Flowers, Chloe Dekle 



Nan Flowers, Hinesville, Georgia, used a car Ornate to demonstrate 
individualized instruction packets prepared through CVAE, Cooperative^ 
Vocational Academic Education. Cassettes on filling out job applications 
and on preparing a' resume demonstrated were shown as samples of the ^ 
uhi-paks soon to be published and distrubuted by ^VAE Individualized 
Instructional System. The uni-paks are two of -50 iri the System,, seven 
of which are directly related to^ language arts and* five tq composition. 



Chloe Dekle, Arnold School, Savannah, discussed and demonstrated 
some ideas for developing general composition skills in vocational 
students: a collection of pictures of hands used to* promote title, 
character sketches, statements of the value of hands in a trade; a 
restaurant menu used to introduce foreign words, the value of descrip- 
tive" writing in student-produced menus; pictures from the Family Man ^ • 
used to prompt title, stories; the newspaper as a storehouse of writing 
ideas, from creating an editorial page to letters of application; 
dittoed publication to share student work. Two ma*tters were dominant: 
(1) very little appropriately oriented teaching material is available, 
thus forcing the teacher to be creative; (2) vocational students all 
capable of developing general compositional skills. 

General discussion emphasized the necessity 'of starting with * ^ 
the student in his level of development and moving on frc3m there. The 
real value of talk, oral communication in any. and all forms, was 
emphasized again and again'. ' * ^ 
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WRITING ^BOUT LITERATURE 



Presenter; JajTies H. Barfoot 
Consultant: James W.^ Mathews 



James Barfoot, University of Georgia, believes that the task of 
the composition teacher is to lend practice in (l) how to think 
logically about literature and (2) how to transpose this analytic , 
approach into expository writing. "However," he said, "this analytic 
approach may point the way past analysis to a more intuitive consideration 
,bf literary art/' . ' * 

He also discussed the value of giving ,es say rather, than multiple, 
choice examinations. Good expository»writ*ing should (1) be a "mirror T 
which reflects analytical mind," (2) "expose" or make clear thoughts, 
and (3) be founded on evidence from wQ??k, ' ' . 



Dr. Mathews, f/est Georgia,' College , stressed the nejed' to hold the 
student- tea close reading of the work and tg support what he^says on 
evidence drawn from the work. ^ 



THE LONG-PAPER ASSIGNMENT IN HIGH stwOOh 



Presenters: Barbara Carson, Kathy Wilhelmsen 



Summary of presentation by Barbara Carson, University df Qeoi^^ia: 

. • Introducing the* student to the- methods *bf library research is 
an important value «t)f the longrpaper assignment-*-the research;;,. paper--^ 
but it is a value lost if the subject* leads to research without^ t^e:. 
use -of the library. ^ 

In the second plaq^, if the motivation for the' research is an 
assignment, the research paper can become lit1;le more than exercise 
in^process, pattern, and footnote form. In fact, a paper may become 
nothing more than an excuse f or 'tKe footnotes, and the footnotes may 
become the purpose for the research* 

.On the positive side, the use of source material and the require- 
ment for documentation should lead the student to the reason beRind , 
footnotes — a proper respect for a writer *s ownership of his words and 
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ideSis. On the negative side, misunderstanding may lead to plagiarise. 
TJ^e student may believe that by' omitting word or changing the order 
of word^ or paraphrasing he can avoid the ne<fessity for quotation^ 
marks and« footnotes. Knowing when footnoting is, needed ^d when it is 
not requires judgment which needs to be developed. 

Although some* practices connected with the research paper pattern 
m^y hurt* student writing— mechanical openings, for exaT.ple, or rigid 
outlining whicb may l^lbck a crcdtivt- response to the researched facts-- 
the research-paper writer5--the stucents— like the assignment,; according 
to an informal survey of. entering ^^eorgi^-' freshmen. They find it 
satisfying and .rewarding ir> spite of its ''"'r>ard work." • • 



Kathy Wilhelmsen^- University of Georgia, began her presentation 
by giving data from ^ questionnaire, given to over 900 high school 
^students. Students were asked\Vhat kinds of writing 'they liked best. 
One-third said persotial writing . ' Creative writing ranked seciind. 
The, research* paper was, the 'kind liked least. 

Basic students, as opposed to superior students, liked the research 
paper . "^Other responses seemed to indicate that superior students 
valued freedom, did no,t want a structured a$signment or interference 
(marking on the paper?) from the teacher. Sgme studei^ts mentioned 
/specific ^objections to the research. pa'per: no chance for*self- 
expression, no chance for sharing. • - . 

Ms. Wilhelmsen made the following suggestions that teachers might 
consider in teaching skills Irequired for writing the- long paper: 

-assign short papers thaf require specif ic >sko.lls . For instance, 
a resume of a critical e^say, a shorf explication^ that' requires 
using quotations from the primary source— properly^ introduced 
and footnoted, aVeport of an interview,' with atte^ition to 
accuracy -and completefiess , etc. , * 

-have student read one or tw<?' carefully selected cr:^tical essays 
or excerpts that focus on a parmcular work/writei*, then explicate 
a selection agreeing or disagrereing with one or more of the 
critical comments. / <^ 

-let* students re.ad an article, of interest to them,^then use the 
footnotes/bibliography to explore the subject further 

-bpeak down topic into small^ components, each" interesting and 
rewarding in itself; finally, have student combine information 

.gathered into one long presentation that^may be made in whatever 

'mode he chooses— lecture , demonstrationc , sl5de/tape, written. 
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ARTICULATING THE SECONDARY AND fOS^ -SECONDARY 
ENGLISH PROGRAM 



Presenters:' Ondee Ravan, Mary Murphy- 
Consultant: Alva Sanks 



'^Dr. Ravan, of Georgia, Southwestern College, stressed the need 
of dialogue between college and secondary teachers. Of -the students 
entering Georgia Southwestern 65% said they had not written about 
literature read in high school; 5% had wri^tten one paragraph a week 
in high school. ' \ 

Examination of samples, of student writing indicfates .-fhat these 
are major problems: (1) inability to think logically 2) lack , of 
opinions and ideas, (3) inability to read critically,' (4). inability 
to write clear, coherent senten9es and paragraphs, (5) inability - 
to organize ideas. > 

Dr. Ravan Relieves that the study of literature provides 
opportunities for improvement in all of these skills: thinking, 
reading, writing, and finally language usage. 



Mary Murphy, of Clarke Central High in Athens, began her pre- 
sentation by pointing out that in recent years inuch had been don^ 
to articulate the various leve4.s in the public school system. Kindei 
gartens smooth^ the path from home to first grade. The mi^ddle school 
eases the transition. from elementary to high school. However, in 
geYieral, ,a big gap divides high school and college. She suggested 
that the 12th- grade be revised to prfpide transition from secondary 
to post-secondary schooling. Perhaps she said,' students who. elect 
advanced composition usually do well in freshman composition. 

.During the discussion following the presentations, Dr. Colvert, 
Moderator, jdescribed the procedures in freshman English placement at 
the University of Georgia. 
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strand E Keynote Address 



' STUDENT CENTERED TEACHING 

SANDRA E. 'GIBBS, Director of Minority Group Affairs 
and Special Projects, National Council of Teachers of English 

The topic which I have been asked to discus? with you is student- 
centered teaching. As I thought about it, that topic seemed' on initial 
thought rather odd, if not redundant. Teaching implies students and if 
students are not at the ^'center" of what teachers do, then what is? 
It was while reflecting on the possible answers to this question that I, 
on second thought, conceded that perhaps the topic was not as redundant ' 
or odd as it might have seemed. It is worthwhile to come together in 
sessions such as this. After all, it is always good to pause and ask 
ourselves if we are doing what we say we are doing when we do it. What 
is student-centered teaching; y/hy is it necessary; and how can we 
strengthen our efforts to concentrate on the importance of each student 
within « the learning environment known as school? 

Probably, if we all stopped for a moment to reflect on "a teacher 
(or some teachers) I have known," we could recall instances where it 
^ was 'fairly obvipus that the focus in the classroom was on "the subject" 
- and not on what we as students thought or cared about, even when such 
thoughts or cares were in relation to what was being taught. 

If we take another minute and reverse the roles ^in our previous 
thoughts and reflect in some of our own classes, I wonder if we, too, 
have not at times placed the emphasis on a character's motivation in a 
certain book or the "rule" for deleting "wh" clauses? Which is not to 
say that these things are not significant facts, but are they in and of 
themselves if they exclude the student? If everything we 'teach is pro- 
jected, as and therefore perceived as "information" which students can 
not "make it" in life without, then, I believe we have that "information" 
as the center of learning and not students. 

' Certainly, there "needs no ghost come from the grave," or frofn 
NCTE, to tell, you that, trite though the saying is, "times haVe changed," 
and vibrations from these 'changes are felt in students and teachers 
alike. Educators at all levels, whether* beginning teachers or those 
who have been in the profession for a number of years, must admit that, 
"schooling ain't what it use to be." It is no longer possible simply 
to give an assignment^ and expect or even demand that it be met. In fact, 
it is not always possible, now, to hold the attention of enough students 
to give the assignment. 

There are many reasons for changes in those who are taught. I be- 
lieve at least some of them stem from student's access to a great deal 
of information outside of school and from the ways they acquire this 
information. Because of t.v., movies, radios, and tape recorders, 
students very often are attuned to a different wave length. They hear. 
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if you will, "a different drununer/* Their eyes, ears, and minds have 
become accustomed to hearing, if n6t always assimilating, irifpritiation 
in substantially different ways from the ways used in many classrooms, 
One writer notes that "by age 16, most children will have spent more 
hours before a t.v. than in a classroom" (Black World, Mriy, 1973, 
p. ^69). .While this may be somewhat of an exaggeration, w:^ can agree 
that many young children, and hence those we 'get in high schools ^^nd 
colleges, have more than a passing acquaintance with X.^^. 

In his Understanding Media McLuhan notes that "the t.v. image is 
of low intensity or definition, and therefore, unlike film it does not 
afford detailed information; . . . thus the viewer is [torced to become] 
involved and a participator" (pp. 317-318). McLuhan stresses the "power 
of the t.v. mosaic to transform American innocence intc depth sophis- 
tication" (p. 323). In shor,t, because of t.v, and many other technological 
changes, students are experientially older today. (Aiiu t."". is merely 
avsymbol, since there are social and environmental fact' z contributing 
to the experiential aging of youngsters today.) They have experienced 
more,, whether vicariously or for "real." And, as McLuh.^n reniinds us, 
while "everybody experiences more than he understands ... it is 
experience, rather than understanding that influences tehavior, ..." 
(p. 318). 

.What this means in relation to students is that the structure of 
the ciassroom and often its content are of such "low intensity" (and I 
use that phrase, differently from McLuhan, in what I perceive as its 
literal mdfening, to suggest lack of interest), that it never even taps 
their real experiences. Thus they become bored, drop out, or they stay, 
and in the public schools we have discipline problems. 

What teach about language is generally so far removed from the 
ways in which Stevie Wonder, the Isley Brothers, Gladys Knight and the 
Pips or even. Olivia Newton-John or Chicago use words that some students 
never realize that putting words together, that making sentences, that 
"languaging," to borrow a phrase from Postman and Weingartner *s Teaching 
As A Subversive Aqtivity , can be beautiful. (And somehow I think they 
need to know, to feel this.) What we teach about char^icter., .plot, setting 
and their interrelatJL^nships hes some connfectioii* with television,' movies, 
and even with some personal situations students encounter, but too 
frequently such terms reutain in the minds of student i:^ 'uit that, "terms." 
Because we fail to move from the familiar to the less familiar, because 
we tend to define whithout helping students come to "meaning making" 
(another Postman and Wingartner phrase) on their own, we have moved them 
off center of the learning course and made "English" the center. 

Somewhere along the line, we have forgotten (or maybe too many of 
us never believed) that "There is no such ]:hing [as "English"] as * subject 
matter' in the abstract. ^Subject matter' exists in the minds of 
perceivers," modified, if you will, by their experiences. (Postman and 
Weingartner, p. 92). 

Student-centered teaching involves focusing in on the student, 
recognizing that she and he bring something with them to each class. It 
is finding out what they bring, what they already know, and building on 
that, adding to it. (Not, please note, attempting to' change it in our 
own fashion though change may come as a matter of course.) Student- 
centered teaching is helping students analyze their own perceptions. It 
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is showing fhem alternatives • I would like to think that there are a 
number of teachers who do this, but I am also forced to admit th^t 
there may be many who do not. 

In his Schools Without Failure , William Glasser notes$that the 
"first years of school are critical for success or failure • • . fpr 
all children/' He further observes that young children, i,e, before 
school, "have a success identity, regardless of their homes or environ- 
ments. In school they expect to achieve recognition and, with the ^ 
faith of the young, they hope also to gain the love and respect of ^their 
teachers and classmates. The shattering of this optimistic outlook 
is the most serious problem of the elementary schools. Whatever their 
background, children come to school highly receptive to learning" 
(p. 26). Just think about that statement. All^ children come to school 
expecting to learn! (And I tend to think they come to each.^new class 
expecting to learn. ) 

All of us can recall, I am sure, some 3 or U year old who talks 
incessantly, most often in, the form of questions, and even some 6 or 7 
year old who unflinchingly makes some statement and when asked, "how do 
you know that?" replies, "My* teacher said . . ." (Whatever "teacher ' 
says" is right.) I believe, as Glasser suggests, that this enthusiasm 
in preschoolers and even that in first graders comes from the Children's 
knowledge that they are at the "center," which is to say important to 
someone — their parents, their teachers, to friends . -^Each child feels 
that someone cares about him or her enough to listen to what he or she 
has and wants to say. 

How unfortunate that somewhere during the schooling process this 
enthusiasm is dampened, if not completely drowned. Too many children 
stop asking questions , too many no longer share what they have learned 
in school. In fact, many stop learning — in school. When childretf A6* 
longer "continue^ to ^Ij^arn ^t their^apid preschqol rate, we may, if we 
- wish," writes Glasser, "blame it on the^ir families, their environment, 
or their, poverty, but we would be much wiser to blame it on their 
experience in school" (p. 26). 

(Parenthetically, let me note that while I agree with most of this 
statement by Glasser, ideally and, more importantly, realistically to 
get the most from students, we need the cooperation of home and the 
schools* But to continue that train of thought would take me into 
an9ther speech). Nevertheless, we would be wise to rethink the experience 
students have in school. Glasser, as do Postman and Weingartner and 
many other educators, suggest that it. is the emphasis on memorization 
(of facts to be repeated on tests) and the de-emphasis on problem solving, 
i.e. the lack of motivation which children have to think and to solve ' 
their own and new prc^blems , which form the primary, if not the total 
experiences of children. If this is true, and I am afraid that it may 
be in too many instances, then are students at the center of what goes 
on in the schools? Have many simply learned to repeat the facts and do 
their "thinking" outside of, school, and in so doling, failed to learn 
how to synthesize the two, facts and original thoughts, to solve > problems? 

Is it possible that in placing a high priority on memorization, that 
we are saying what you are and what you think is not important? Is it 
possible that some of our discipline problems come from the' de-emphasis 




of the staient as a person? Since we cannot wave a magic wand and make 
all teachers in America really love all children — it would be too nfiuch' 
of a cultural shock — is it still possible to place students at the center 
o/ the learning 'environment? I prefer to think so! (You see, I don't 
happen to believe 'that .you have to love all children [which is not ,to say 
that you shfeuld not try.] But I do feel that y5u have to like them, re- 
spect them and, most of alT, examine your own feelings toward them.) 

In embracing student-centered teaching we need to remind ourselves * 
of a few basic principles about learning: (All of^ these were taken ' ♦ 
?rom Teaching As A Subversive Activity . ) 

1. ' "Whatever is to^be learned will remain vunlearned if we » 
believe that we cannot learn it or if we perceive it as 
irrelevant or if the learning situation is perceived as 
threatening" (p. 148). ,* 

If we want children to learn to read, we must help them feel that they 
can read. If we w^nt them to continue reading, we must give them some 
choices in what they read in school. 

.2. "The critical content of any learning experience is trie 

method or process through which the learning occurs, i.e^j 
*the medium is the message^" vp. 19). 

Consequently, if our methods employ threats or stres.. the subieot oV^r^ 
the student', the me>ssage --that •we *are .communicating, is the c threa"ds are 
neoessary to get people to do what we want and that' individuals ^re not " 
important, the "task-*^ i.e., the subject, is. (It ^^ould seem that 
Haldeman and Erlichmann picked this up somewhere, but it may be unfair 
to blame the message they got on the schools.) 

3. "Learning does not occur with the same intensity [or rate] in . 
any two people" (p. 35). 

With the same "lessons" students will get different things. This seems 
to me one of the main things that we as educ4tors often forget and there- 
fore fret over. We cannot always measure what we think we have taught 
in the same .way with each child. And even when we use' different measures 
for different children, we may find that they fall below our "expectations. 
Even this, however, does not always mean that we have not taught any- 
thing. Sometimes epiphany for students comes much, much later. (And 
it may come in ways we can never measure.) 

4. Learning is not sequential, nor spiral. It is more nearly 
episodic — cumulative (pp. 30-31). 

5. Learning occurs "in relation to what -is already known" 
(p. 62). Each student brings something with 'him. 

6. "There are at least four critical elements in the learning 
environment. The learner, the teacher, the to-be-learned, and 
the strategies for learning." Note please that the first of these 
is the learner; but for "this environment to fulfill its, 
functions, the four elements must serve, complement, and 

derive from feach other" (pp. 51-52). 
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Thus, in student-centered teaching, while the student is the .core, there 
is still 4 place for the teacher. Just as it is a contradiction in terms ' 
to have teachers and no students so it is to have students and no teachers. 
We both need, yes, need each other. 

What is student-centered teaching? First and foremost, it is respecting 
each student as a person, which means all of him. It is finding out where 
she or he is within .the frame of whatever "knowledge" we think it important 
to concentrate on at the time that we have him or her. And if they are . 
beyond what we "feel the need to teach it is having the good sense 
to suggest ways they can move on. And if they are behind, it is having the 
even better sense and patience (or if you do not have that, admitting 
that too )^ to work with what's there. 

Student-centered teaching is presenting students with options and 
helping them develop skill in making choices. It is teaching English/ 
language arts because we think it is important, but it is letting kids 
in on why we think it is important and realizing that our reas^s may 
not coincide with theirs. We do not have to stop teaching proper comma 
usage but we do have to make an effort to place it within the frame of 
the student's reality. If it is anything student -centered teaching ^is • 
being honest about what we teach, which means that we need to examine . 
our own reasons for teaching certain things. v ,i 

Student-centered teachers'* respect the language of students, and,, 
their ways of communicating. By recognizing students' rights to communi- 
cate in their own ways, we free their "hidden resourjCes." It then be- 
comes possible to suggest to students some of the things we find important 
about our own discipline. 

Student-centered teachers make efforts to find out how their students 
think, to find out what they find relevant. Now we* may not agree with 
what they find important — we do not, I think, have to. But unless we 
find out what does interest them, we wilX never know how to make our 
own subject matter reJ^vant. After all "no one will learn anything he 
doesn't want to know, and unless an inquiry is perceived as important 
by the learner, no significant learning will take place" (Postman and 
Weingartner, p. 52). 

Why is student-centered teaching necessary? I suggest that it is 
because while present day students are in many ways more knowledgeable, 
unless we concentrate on them and learn how to extend what they already 
know, show them how to extend their knowledge, they and we, as a result, ' 
are lost. 

What does one do to become a student-centered teacher? As starters: 

1. Read Teaching As A^ Subversive Activity with an open mind. 

2. Read Schools Withgut Failure . 

3 . Scan Understanding Media? 

But, if you don't have time to read '^no more books," ask yourself 
before each teaching period, ,if not each day: 

I 

1. What do I want the 'students to learn about ( Whatever you are 
teaching )? ' 

2. Why do I want them to know it? 
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3. Will such reason be» relevant/important to' the students? 

(Of course, you can only guess, but the sheer effort of . 
thinking about what someone else might tliink may be usefui; )' 

Then ask them (before teaching): 

i: What do they already know about (whatever you are teaching)? 
2. What (more) would they like to know? (Expect some nothing 
^arfswers. ) 

You see, student-centered teaching does not, as its "detractors 
would have us think, mean that we should let students take over the 
classroofh. Nor does it mean that only they can determine what is 
"right or relevant" for them. To quote again, ad infinitum . Postman 
and Weingartner "No one has ever said that children themselves are the 
only, or necessarily the best, source for articulating relevant arec^^ . 
of inquiry" (p. 52). However, student-centered .teaching 'does mean 
that we liave to giv^ -students the opportunities to voice what they find 
relevant. We have to be willing to listen to what they IjaVe to say. 
We have to respect their rights to say certain things. 
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Strand E Discussion Sessions 



THE FOXFIRE EXPERIENCE 

Presenter: B. Eliot Wigginton 
4 

Eliot .Wigginton, of Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School, showed a movie 
that gave the' audience an understanding of the intrinsic value of ^ 
the Foxfire experience to the students involved v^nd--iiicicLeut ally- 
to the school 5t^d to the cojpun>5y. • ' 

^ Wigginton 's* presentation sparked thoughtful discussion and prob- 
ing questions. Some of the tapics discussed were: getting started 
with a magazine, making the endeavor part of the curriculum, moving 
from information (interviews) to stories/many stories, importance of 
lea3;>ning by doing. arM becoming involved. • 

The question of translating the Foxfire experience to' an urban 
area was raised. Wigginton replied that students anywhere need to 
have their world opened up to them. They neBd to know what kind of 
people make up their community, what they do, how they feel about 
their jobs and their way of life. Teachers have learned from Foxfire 
that the value of folklore is not necessarily to preserve old ways 
but to show students how to function in a» community .* English is com- 
munication — touching one ano1^heri^-and need not be fossilized by cur- 
riculum guides, syllabi, book lists, or- texts. To the students in- 
.volved the magazine telling of local history and heritage is a by- 
product. Xhe real value of the experience to" them is evident in 
their^ poise, in their pride of workmanship, and i^n their feelings 
of self-worth and sensitivity to others. 




FILM AND .NON-VERBAL MEDIA 

Presenters: Dan Ward, Vicki Ch^llancin 
Consultants: E.A. Peyroux, Juatiita Skelton 

Dan Ward, of Cedar Shoals High, Athens, began the session by 
telling how he became involved in teaching filming. 'He used hand- 
outs illustrative of activities he used to help students learn term- 
inology and techniques. As he described the methods used, he 
stopped to show short films that illustrated the different types of 
films students are capable of making. 

Vj^roi Challancin, a graduate student, gave very valuable infor- 
mation about film sources other than the State .Department Film Li- 
brary. She discussed ways of using 'short f ilms/polrtions of long 
films as stimulus for classroom talk and writing. Ms. Ohallancin 
also made available an annotated bibliography of books and articles 
that would be helpful to the teacher interested in teaching or 
using media in the classroom. . , • 



TEACHING FOR CROSS-CULTURAL UNDERSTANDING' 



Presenter:. Geneile Morain 

Summary of presentdt ion uy Dr. Morain, Univers<rfy of Georgia: 



Today**5 classroom is a mlcrocbsm of socifety with students 
representing a variety of racial, ethnic, religious, 'and* social' 
sub-groups. Teachers must be aware of the differences in outlook 
and attitude which are present within the. class. This holds par- 
ticularly true for language teacher^s. Of all the learning activ- 
ties which take place in the school, those involving the use of 
lan^ua^e are most closely linked to the emotions. ^A student can 
reel off an algebraic formula^, mix liquids in a test tube, or re- 
assemble a carburetor without involving himself emptionally. He 
cannot separate emotion -from language production/ Any teacher who 
works with students and the commi^nipation skills must therefore 
become sensitive to factors in the environment which influence; 
mood an4 attitude.^ If there are predictable patterns*'of action >or 
reaction Ipased on cultural expectations, a teacher ^hou^d be aware 
of them. A course designed to increase cross-cultural understands 
ing can sensitize the teacher to significant differences! 
^ ^ ^ Such a course woula include a discussion of ingroyp/outgroup 
attitudes and the stereotypes and cliches which they nuture. It 
would include a study of non-verbal behavior--the gestures, eye 
contact patterns, and modes 'of distancing which vary subtl^ across 
cultures and effect interpersonal communication. to a surprising de- 
gree.- Attention would be focused on the need for visual literacy, 
*so^ th^t signs arid designs which are *Vead" «correctly*by members 
of a cultural in-group are not mis-read, hy outsiders. An awareness 
of ^ the r6le^folkie)re plays within cultures would also be stressed. 
Yhj.s includes a knowLsd^ge of traditional beliefs as they are ex- 
pressed in proverbs and sayings, an understanding ©f in-group humor, 
familiarity with the genres .of oral literature, and an acquaintance 
with folk heroes and villains as depicted in le.gend and song. ' 

A course -in cross-culturai understanding cannot produce a 
sociologist or an anthropolpgist . It can help a teacher become 
open to differences and able to establish a classroom climate where 
language can grow. 
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STUDENT-CENTERED TEAMING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



Presenters: Mary Creamer, Donna Wa^e 
Consultant: Jean Fortson 

Suminary of presentation by Dr. Creamer, of West Georgia College: 

Student Centered teaching is based on the tenet that the 
student learns best as an active participant. Other psychological ». 
aspects which necessitate more active involvement are .(1) significant 
learning is acquired through doing and is seTf initiated; (2) sig- ' 
nificant learning takes place when material is relevant; (3) the mo^t 
valuable thing to learn is the process of learning. 

Signs which indicate that a classroom is student centered in- 
clude (1) less teacher talk and domination; (2) less destructive 
criticism and emphasis on failure; (3) children ?re given respon- 
sibility and freedom to work; (u) they are appreciated as individuals; 
(5) goals are clearly defined and needed structure is understood. 

Even though there is no "answer" to the 'problems in education, 
several methods offer possibilities of opening up the reading-language 
arts classroom. These consider learning contacts, language experience 
approved, individualized reading and leaj?ning centers. 

Dr. Creamer distributed a handout entitled "Orgai^ize To Open Up , 
Language Opportunities" which presented a brief review *of key points 
in the philosophy of a language experience approach and outlined some 
fundamental requirements of planning and organization. ' ' 



Donna Ware, of Cla^^ke County Schools, described her method of 
working, her materials and strategies. She said the room shouTd 
invite exploration and stimulate discussion — "to start his mind 
'ticking." However, she warned, too much material is confusing an4 " 
4nakes it difficult for a child to settle down to one task. ^ * 

Her materials were, varied and flexible enough to allow for 
much individualization. Using contracts as one way of clarifying 
goals, develop/ing independence in working on goals, and evaluating* 
achievements, her students Were involved in such activities as these: 
writihg and producing their own plays; writing poems artd putting 
them to music; taping stories--their own were more interesting than 
Xhose in their reading books; playing games, both commercial and 
teacher-made. 

The involvement and independence o? children in a well organized 
student-centered classroom is gratifying, making the extra effort 
rewarding. The teacher in such a situation must be open minded, a 
good listeTier,' and^^ery flexible. 
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STUDENT-CENTERED TEACHING IN AN ELECTIVE QUARTER PROGRAM 



ERIC 



Presenter: Barbara Mathis 

Consultant: Amy Pace • ' * 

Barbara Mathis, English/Language Arts Advisor, State Department 
of Education, discussed the trends toward elective quarter programs 
in the high schools -of the state . She provided handouts prepared 
by the State Department: "Quarter System Curriculum-Language Arts, 
Grades 7-12" sets forth the goals of the language curriculum and 
makes suggestions about planning, organizing, and implementing the 
quarter system; another? handout, "Sample Course Offerings" suggests 
, a language arts program that correlates \fith the nine strands of the 
State Curriculum Guide. 

In the- discussion that followed the presentation both' the 
advantages and the disadvantages of elective quarter plans were dis- 
cussed. Dr. Pace, the consultant, pointed out the. distinctidii between 
the on-file curriculum and the real curriculum that an individual 
learner experiences. The first is static, fixed; the second, dynamic, 
ever changing. 

Obviously it would not be feasible for the State Department to 
do more than -suggest the broad guidelines for a curriculum. No 
standard .curriculum would do for all or even most schools. In. each 
school-teachers, students, parents, and administrators need to be 
continuously involved. in the propess of curriculum development- 
planning, evolving, experimRftting, and evaluating. In such a content 
the curriculum will reflect the goals, interests, and needs of various 
segments of the community. It will be unique and responsive to the 
community. It may never be neatly bound because ^t is always in the • 
process of becoming.^ 

Without the cohesivencss and continuity fostered by such a ^ 
context, the real curriculum— no mater what its pattern^ of organization- 
will be fragmented ^ courses tend to be textbound and unresponsi^ to 
students^ needs and interests. EVen an elective quarter program can be 
"old wine in new bottles *" 
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Media Festival Sessions ' Th.ursday Evening 
SHORT FILMS FOR THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS CLASSROOM- 



Presenters: Dan Ward, Vicki Challancin 



This presentation was delightf ul-r-a continuous showing of 
short films that could be used in a variety of ways. Dr. Dan Ward, 
Cedar Shoals High, Athens, and Vicki Challancin, University grad- 
uate student, had assembled an impressive array of films and equip- 
ment ahd had prepared an annotated list of the films shown* 

The following films were shown: 

- Flight: A tranquil and artistic view of gliders in flight (The 
National Film Board of Canada). < 

- Is •It Always Right to Be Right:,- A parable told ty Orson Welles 
which highlights the diversity in our society using animation and 
live action (The University of Georgia Film Library). , 

- Mosaic: A Norman McLaren film in which dots, colors and sound 
form a visual auditory mosaic (The National Fidm Board of Canada). 

- Boomsville: An animated overview of 'the growth of cities from 
the first explorers to North America to the exploration of the 
planets (Learning Corporation of America). 

- Delicieuse Catastrophe: Just come and see this one; then you , try* 
^ to describe it (Films Incorporated). 

- A Unicorn In The Garden: An animated version of ThUrber's light 
hearted fable (Learning Corporation of America). ' 

- Abandoned: A strong documentary comment totally without dialogue 
on .the problems of" junked aufoa (Films Incorporated). 

- Carrousel: A dreatn like sequence in which carousel horses come ' 
to life (The National Yilm Board of Canada). * 

- Meta Data: A flowing series of lines which in shaping and re- 
shaping suggest the origins and development of man (Films Incor- 
porated) .' * . ' 

- Spaghetti Tree: A cultural farce in travelogue style (The Univer- 
sity of Georgia Librai^y). . , ♦ 

- MpirBle:. A child's fantasy adventures with a very special marble 
' (Films Incorp'orated ) . ' 

- Blinkety Blank: 'the adventures af Norman McLaren's blinkety blank 
bird (National Film Board of Canada). 

- Pas De Deux: Norman McLar.en's unique and artistic representative 
.of a pas de deux (dance for two) (Learning Corporation of America) 




' ETV AND THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS 



Presenjers: Ma^^y Charles Roberts, Ralph Crandall 



Mary Charles Roberts and Ralph CrandaljL, from the Division of 
Educational Media Services, State Department of Education, presented 
portions of available ETV programs. During the showing they inter- 
spersed explanations and suggestion about how classroom teachers 
.could use these programs' in various subject fields. 

There was much int€;rest in state level plans to make film—and ' 
particularly film from commercial companies—available to systems 
equipped to make their own video cassettes. 

The following programs were shown: 

I 

Series:. A Matter of Fact 
Prcigram: It Will Happen Again 

Series: Witches of Salem 
Program :V --Salem , ^ ' " 

Series*/ Short Story Shov/case 
Program : The Lottery * 
* 

Series: Designs for English: Literature 
Prpgramj Twelve Angry Men 

Series: A Matter of Fact 
Program:^ Two Women in a Violent Time 

Series: The Jackson Years . 
Program: Toward Civi^ War 

a* ' - * , 

Series: Short Story Showcase 
Program: The Lady or the Tiger 

. Series: Designs for English: Literature 
t^rogram: Ozymandias, Lucy in the Sky with Diamonds, Scribe, 
and Nothing Gold^ Can Stay 

For each series there is an instructor's mapual. Information 
about the material and plans f©r scheduling ca;h be obtained fpom 
the local media center. . " • , 

The .following. television, stations are owne^d l^y the Georgia De- 
partment of ^Jducation: / ^ ^ 
WABW-TV, Channel m» Peiham : 
WACS-TV, Channel 25, Parrott ' ' * 

WCES-TV, Channel 20, Wrens 
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A Friday Mojming Feature 



BRING 'n* BRAG 



A new feature of the '75 Conference was an array of teacher/ 
student produced materials that was displayed in the auditorium 
from 9:30 a.m. to noon on Friday. Conferees were invited to examine 
the materials and talk to the teachers who had developed them. 

The following list gives some idea of how varied and valuable 
the materials were : 

Learning Centers ; 

Syllabication and Language games, for Jr. High students — Peggy 
Seawright, Hall County Schools. 

Reading, Writing, Listening and Imagination Skills Using Poetic 
and Technical Language for basic students at the high school 
level — Lynn Fortuna and Angelia Moore, graduate students. 
University of Georgia. ^ 

A variety of language centers for various grade levels produced 
by students of Warren Combs, University of Georgia. 

A sentence Clothes Line and other Language activities for elemen- 
tary students — Delores Ward, Clarke County Schools. 

A collection of pictures for use as Composition stimuli and a 

collection .of materials for creating ads and cartoons--Shirley 
Priest ^ graduate student. University of Georgia. 

Teacher Made Materials : 

"An Experience with Nature": A slide-tape presentation of the 

poetry of Robert Frost — Philip Gillis , Gainesville City Schools* 

Student Made Materials : , 

^ Poetry and masks created by elementary students — Moria Jordan, 
Muscogee County Schools. 

Student Publications : (like Foxfire) 
— J 

Folk and Kinfolk by the students of Sarah Skinner, Waverly Hall, 
Georgia. 

Crackling by the students of Duane Pitts, Valdosta City Schools. 
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WCLP-TV, Channel- 18, Chatsworth 

WDCO-TV, Channel 15, Cochran 

WJSP-TV, Channel 28, Warm Springs 

WVAN-TV, Channel 9, Pembroke 

WXGA-TV, Channel 8, Waycross 



►POP CULTURE AND THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS- 



Presei\ers: Dan Kirby, Jerry Sparks 



"The English teacher, caught in the razor edge interface between . 
the Gutenberg exploslon^V^and the electronic implosion must, if he 
is going to teach effectively, be willing (as McLuhan was himself) 
to study their students* popular culture to set up a more meaning- 
ful dialogue." 

-comment made by McLuhan on the CBC 
Telescope program on July 12, 1967 

McLuhan's words, which greeted the attenders of this media ses- 
sion on a billboard at the door, pretty well summarize the presenters* 
position. To offer the audience a chance to begin their study of 
their students* popular culture. Dr. Jerry Sparks, University of 
Georgia, gave a quick mini-course in pop culture, prefaced by Bob 
Dylan singing **The Times They Area A.Changin*" and a three minute 
history of America called '*An American Time Capsule.** 

Dr. Dan Kirby, University of Georgia, then discussed the mean- 
ing of popular culture as opposed to both '*high** culture (the elite) 
and **low** culture (folk) and suggested that the latter two'^often 
blend into the popular, mass culture' in the advertising world and in 
such phenomena as ^"rock opera.*' He also suggested that a study of 
the *'Pop Hero" would aid one*s understanding of mass culture. 

Trying to understand popular culture need not— must" not--lead to 
abandonment of standards .and precedents. The only pose more ej^as- 
perating than despising all forms of popular culture is extolling 
them all. To an elitist critic, popular art never reaches the pro- 
fundity and subtlety of '*priva'te** artists; by their standards, they 
are obviously right. Popular art says relax ; private art says stretch . 
Popular art tends to be neither complicated nor profound; private art, 
to be both. Yet popular culture, with its many forms, reflects at- 
titudes and anxieties of most people; sometimes it reflects them very 
well, indeed. - 

Who, after all, has the right to prescribe what is **good** or 
"great?** Aren*t relativity and tolerance required in cultural as well 
as in moral or political judgments? Isn*t it better that different 
cultural segments try to understand instead of condemn' one another? 
(from PARAMETERS OF POPULAR CULTURE. Marshall Fishwick, Bowling Green 
University Popular Press: Bowling Green,, Ohio. pp. 1-2.) 
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The Luncheon Speeches 



REFLECTIONS ON YOUR CONFERENCE 
SANDRA E. GIBBS, NCTE Representative 



How nice it would be if we could all enter a corner of each other ^s 
minds and really see how we feel about this wonderful conference. And 
it has been that hasn't it? Wonderful because of the very hard work of 
the people on the Advisory Planning Committee, And of course because 
of people like you out there — the participants. You, of course, 'have 
mkde "Your Conference." 

My reflections on this conference? No, I prefer to think that. these 
are our reflections because, while we can not enter each other's minds, 
the way we feel i$ reflected in our eyes, in our smiles, and in that round 
of 'applause we just gave. 

This has been an intellectually challenging conference which has 
probed some of the questions to which those in the profession must seek 
answers. We have heard some things with which we agree and some with 
which we disagree, but, in both instances, we have been prompted to think. 

Th^most controversial topics have been those which have included 
comments on "The Students' Right to Their Own Language." I would urge 
you to read the background to the statement carefully and not just 
react to the title. Teachers are not being told that they have no 
rights. Rather > we are being advised to broaden our knowledge about 
language and language speakers. 

The most renarding aspects of the conference have been the op- 
portunities for teachers at all levels to listen to each other and to 
share ideas. There has been a lot of interaction — useful dialogue — so 
that each of us can carry something away. 

This conference has sought ways to close the division between litera- 
ture and all of the language skills. The discussions have shown that we 
realize that we can no longer continue to fragment the components of 
our profession. For whatever we call ourselves — literature teachers, 
language arts, composition, critics, English — the fact is that we are 
all engaged in teaching language skills, in showing students ways they 
can extend their Tcnowledge about language. 

In your discussion sessions, in the various strands,, you have sought 
the most effective ways possible for making all students' encounters 
with you intellectually and personally rewarding. There has been a 
strong emphasis on individualization and creative activities much as film, 
drama, and non-verbal skills. You have made efforts to find out ways of 
incorporating such things in your classes. 

I think the tone was set for a productive conference when Katie 
Letcher Lyle encouraged us to bare some of the skeletons in the English/ 
language arts curricula. And that is what we must do. We must face 
our profession and what we are doing in it and with it. We must be honest 
with ourselves and our students. I think that you vfho have participated 
in this conference realize this. 
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At a time when salaries are being frozen, faculties being reduced, 
and communities ,are increasingly questioning what goes on in classrooms, 
it is significant that we have gathered and engaged in dialogue on the 
teaching of English and the language arts. Our profession is an impor- 
tant one, and the most important part of it is that it deals with com- 
munication. If we remember that there is always room for change and 
growth in communication, we will find our experiences with students 
and with our colleagues much more rewarding. 

. I hope that you will continue to be forward looking and willing to 
meet in summer conferences such as this so that others may see that 
Georgia English/language arts teachers are constantly seeking ways to 
help themselves and their students become more knowledgeable about language. 
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CONFERENCE SUMMARY 
Mary J. Tingle, University of Georgia 



This summary of the Conference is highly subjective in its 
emphases and its tone; it is based upon your notes on your reaqtions 
and upon my observations and impipessions . 

The structure of the -conference seems to have been satisfactory, 
providing as it did opportunities for participants to follow one 
topic throughout- the conference or to vary according to interests. 
The "flea market" of materials displayed from different schools, 
the textbook exhibits provided by publishers, and new films from 
the State Department of Education were especially interesting. 
Requests for changes in the program included suggestions for the 
addition of sessions on the school newspaper, literary publications, 
and annuals. 

Two special participants contributed much to the conference 
through their presentation of ideas that suggested and coordinated 
much of the thinking evidenced in the sessions. Katie Letcher Lyle , 
author of I Will Go Barefoot All Summer for You, using her small 
son's interest in "skellingtons" to provide a term, emphasized the 
need for anything done with language to come from deep inside the 
person where the"skellington" is. Sandra E. Gibson, from the 
National 'Council of Teachers of Englisji, presented the concept of 
student -centered teaching in & forceful manner. Both continued to 
add their competencies to sessions throughout the conference. 

As I listened to discussions in the group sessions and in in- 
formal meetings about what constitutes good teaching, about what has 
worked in classrooms, and about basic beliefs underlying practices, 
I was aware that the ideas were not new, that they have been talked 
about over and over again. 

Recurring notions that surfaced from the discussions were such 
as (1) when a student knows that he has been successful in a learning 
situation, he has confidence to attempt further learning, (2) student; 
are the focal points in teaching, and teachers have to look at their 
students before they know what and how to teach, (3) teaching is a 
multi-faced process and requires multi-faceted procedures, (U) an 
interchange of ideas through oral discussion arKi sharing of written 
communications increases perception, provides direction, and creates 
enthusiasm for individual work, (5) the teaching of the integrity of 
the language and integrity in the use. of the language is the work of 
the English teacher. 

All of these ideas have been in the educational forum for so 
long that they seem trite - and they are trite so long as they are 
only intellectualized and verbalized. The exciting aspect of this 
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conference lay in the active acceptance and enthusiastic satisfaction 
derived from their application 'to classroom proceduires There was a 
forward looking^ outgoing approach to teaching that ^has been develop- 
ing throughout the life of this con feren ce and promises that teachers 
are finding that their abilities are quite sufficient to turn the 
"ideal" into practice. 

Each year the confe rence is "the best." Next yd^ar's will, I am 
sure, not break the trend. We'll 'see you all.therf*. 




LOOKING FORWARD 



James M. Brewbaker, GCTE President 



At our opening session, I suggested, in effect, that each of us 
would get out of this conference what we put into it. ' The people here, 
in my opinion, were to 'be the conference's most important resource, and 
oxir collective ability to reach out and get in touch with everyone 
else would be what would make this day and a half together extraordinary 
Because of all the good, positive things I've heard and al,l the good, / 
positive feelings I've absorbed, I'm convinced that reaching out and 
getting in touch has been our major activity here. It wasn't oil the ' 
program, of course, but it happened just the same. Through reaching 
out, many of you have fouhd a tentative solution to' a problem you face 
as an English teacher, others rtave found a sympathetic audience that 
listened to that pet idea you've been wanting to sl:iare, and yet other^ 
have found new friends , 'new connections, a hand' to' grasp or a face to 
look forward to seeing^ again next year. 11 this convinces me that ours 
was an exceptional "conference this year, the best yet. 

But my topic is "Looking Forward so looking forward is what I 
shall do. There is one idea I'd like you to leave here with today: 
your success as a classroom teacher and the success of the organized 
profession of English language arts teachers in Georgia depends to 
a great extent on your willingness to reach out and get in touch — just 
as we have done here — both in the classrooi^^ and in your profession. 
This is a simple idea, but one I'm convinced we fail. to put into prac- 
tice when we need to most.- 

Iinagine an English language arts classroom in which the group — 
teacher and student s*-has been activated to the point that growth like 
we have seen here is taking place almost every day. Can you see it? 
Kids coming to kids, dealing with real problems, sharing, building, 
growing, connecting— all with language as the unifying force, the glue, 
the catalyst that makes it all work. Have you ever worked in a class- 
room like that, where "Englishing" (not English) is the process and 
the needs and interests of students are the content? If not, recall / 
your experience at this conference. By breaking down barriers, by 
structuring your classroom so that it is people-centered and not 
thing-centered, you can have five growth-nuturing communities a day. 
English classes, to be sure, but so much more. * 

Now that your imagine is finely tuned, 16t's try one more fantasy, 
perhaps even more outlandish. This time imagine, if you can, an organi- 
zation like GCTg which, all over the state, does the same kind of 
thing we've done here. This imaginary group, over three thousand mem- 
bers strong, comprises a community extending ^ from Rome to Valdosta, 
from Enigma to Hinesville, from Augusta -to Columbus. Growth is its 
guiding force. Unity^ is its hallmark — English and language arts 
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teachers dealing with common problems, educating decision makers and 
the*public about w.hat ^is needed to make language growth a reality 
for Georgia children and ^'dolescents , rising up to handle forces 
that threaten our freedom to teach as professionals. Imagine a pro- 
fession of doers, not "done to's," organized English"^ teachers charac- 
terized by action and suggestions, not reaction and complaint. Reach- 
ing out, ge-^ting in touch — these are our key to a more vital Council 
in Georgia. Organized English teachers, to be su»e, but so much more. 

So, to repeat myself sermon-fashion, what I am looking forward to 
in English language arts classrooms and in the Georgia Council of 
Teachers of English is the same degree of human connectedness we We ex 
perienced here. Because I We seen it here, because I've seen it in 
English classes-- though not nearly enough, and because I've seen pro- 
fessional groups rise above the red tape to become powerful voices 
for their members, I know it can happen in your classroom and in your 
professional organization, GCTE. Your officers are ready to make it 
happen are you? ^ 
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GEORGIA COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH MEflBERSHIP APPLICATION 1975-76 

Please complete all sections of the application. 

NAME . , DATE 



U;sT 



FIRST 



MIDDLE 



HOME 
ADDRESS 



CITY 



STREET OR BOX NUMBER 



ZIP CODE 



HOME 

TELEPHONE 
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SCHOOL 
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'SCHOOL 
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GAE member? yes ( ) no ( ) 
NCfE member? yes ( )^no ( ) 



CHECK ONE: one year dues attached ($5.00); two years attached ($9.0"0) 

Please make check payable to GCTE and mail it to: Jim Brewbaker 

^ ' * IJresident,'' GCTE 

Education Division 



IMPORTANT: IF YOU ARE A MEMBER OF THE 

GEORGIA ASSOCIATION OF EDUCATORS, PLEASE 

WRITE THE GCTE REBATE CODE NUMBER, 

MV/ IN THE APPROPRIATE SPACE ON YOUR 

GAE APPLICATION. GCTE»S PROGRAM FOR 

1975-76 IS DEPENDENT ON YOUR DOING SO. 
_ c ^ 



Columbus College 
Columbus, Ga. 31907 

•THIS FORM MAY BE REPRODUCED^ 
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